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JIR WILLIAM HARCOURT is unquestionably 
one of the most commanding figures in the 
House of Commons. Whether you admire 
him or not, whether you agree with him or 
not, whether you like him or not, you must 
admit that he is a commanding figure in the 
House. Now, for myself, I have not always 
agreed with his opinions, or approved of his course of action on 
this or that question of public policy; but I have always admired 
his really vigorous ability, and I hope I may add, without becoming 
too merely personal, that I have always had a great regard and 
a great liking for Sir William Harcourt. There is a common 
impression abroad that he is an overbearing and uncongenial 
man, I have always found him most genial, most kindly, and 
most sympathetic. However, let that pass, and let us come to 
the public man merely. Sir William is unquestionably one of 
the very greatest debaters in the House of Commons, He was 
one of the very greatest debaters there even when Disraeli was 
still alive and Mr. Gladstone was still a Member of Parliament. 
He has a commanding presence. Like Shakespeare’s Rosalind, he 
is “more than common tall”—but I am far from suggesting that 
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his proportions of figure could well be likened to those of the 
delicate Rosalind. It is to the great advantage of an orator in 
the House of Commons to have an imposing presence. Men 
without such a presence have, of course, made a fame in every 
Parliamentary assembly, here and abroad; but such a presence 
gives a man a great advantage to start with. 

Sir William Harcourt has a powerful, resonant voice, with 
magnificent low tones and clear and thrilling higher notes. He 
is essentially what Mr. Goschen described himself to be—why I 
never could quite make out—“a fighting politician.” Sir William 
Harcourt is what some vulgar persons—whom I trust I do not 
number among my acquaintances—would, no doubt, call a “slog- 
ging” debater. For a good knock-down blow he has no superior 
in the House of Commons. But he can knock down an argu- 
ment or a proposed policy as well as a debater. He has the 
immense advantage over many men, even leading men, in the 
House of Commons, that he has a great knowledge of English 
political and constitutional history. As everybody knows who 
remembers anything farther off than the day before yesterday, 
Harcourt won his first fame as the author of a series of let- 
ters published in Zhe Times under the signature of “ Historicus.” 
He was called to the bar, and practised a great deal in Par- 
liamentary cases, but as soon as he had got a seat in the House 
of Commons his natural temperament asserted itself, and he went 
in for political life and nothing else. He did, indeed, hold office 
as Solicitor-General under Mr. Gladstone, and it was on accepting 
that office that he was made a knight. The story went in Par- 
liamentary groups that Sir William rather demurred to the title— 
a title given on various State occasions to provincial mayors. Mr. 
Gladstone—so the legend has it—explained that it was the in- 
variable custom to bestow a knighthood on the Solicitor-General. 
“ Then ”—still goes the tradition—said the undaunted Harcourt, 
“why don’t you knight all the members of your Government? 
See how some of them will like it!” I cannot personally vouch 
for the truth of this story, but I can personally vouch for the 
fact that it was commonly told at the time, and commonly 
believed. Readers of history will remember that Gibbon lays it 
down as a canon of criticism that if a story is started long after 
the date of its alleged occurrence, and if it had mever been 
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heard of by any contemporary, it may be put out of hand as 
a mere invention. All I can answer for is that the story 
about Sir William Harcourt and his knighthood was, as I have 
said, commonly told at the time, and commonly believed. 

When Mr. Gladstone came into power again Sir William 
Harcourt became once more a member of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. But by that time he had quite put away all thought 
of persevering in his legal career, had given up all notions of 
the Lord Chancellorship, on which some people imagined, that 
for family and traditional reasons, his mind had been set, and 
he accepted the office of Home Secretary. Of course, there is 
no actual reason why a lawyer who becomes Home Secretary 
should not afterwards become Lord Chancellor, if fortune puts 
the chance in his way. But in the case of Sir William Harcourt 
it was distinctly understood that when he accepted the office 
of Home Secretary he was withdrawing once and for all from 
the path of legal promotion. He had chosen his ground, and 
for my part I think he had chosen it well. 

Sir William Harcourt made, according to my mind, an ex- 
cellent Home Secretary. I may claim to be an impartial critic, 
for during the whole of his tenure of that office my political 
colleagues and I were driven by sheer necessity of belief to be 
entirely opposed to his policy and his action. Iam speaking of 
the old obstruction days when we were fighting our life-and- 
death-battle, with a strong political and national creed behind us 
and inspiring us, and when Sir William Harcourt was bound by 
his own convictions and his ministerial position and responsibility 
to fight against us. We exchanged some hard words at that 
time, and we seemed to be irreconcilable enemies. Yet I used 
to meet Sir William Harcourt now and again all that time in 
private society, and no one could have been more genial and 
kindly to me. But I do not lean so much on that fact, for a 
kindly gentleman is a kindly gentleman always. I had occasion 
once or twice to ask a favour from Sir William Harcourt as Home 
Secretary—a public, of course, and not a personal favour. At that 
time, needless to say, I could not and would not have asked a 
personal favour from any Minister of the Crown, and, indeed, have 
never asked any personal favour, I am glad to be able to state, 
from any Minister? whatever. But I did ask one or two favours 
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—public favours, if I may call them so—from Sir William Har- 
court, and they were readily granted. Let me mention one of 
them—I do so the more freely because no doubt Sir William 
Harcourt has forgotten all about the matter long ago. This 
was at the time when our Irish obstructionism was at its very 
hottest and its very bitterest, and when we were attacking 
Sir William Harcourt at our very fiercest, and when he, I am 
bound to say, was giving us for every sharp six words we flung 
at him quite half-a-dozen just as sharp words in return, At that 
time a young American lad of good family and good bringing- 
up was convicted in a London court of law of having forged a 
cheque, or something of that kind, and was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment. A London lady, who was a close friend of the 
young man’s mother, was most anxious to be allowed the favour 
of a private interview with him just for the sake of finding out 
what he had to say for himself, and whether she could tell any- 
thing comforting on his behalf to his mother in New York. She 
went to the then American Minister, and made her appeal to him. 
But the American Minister declined to interfere. There were 
rules, he supposed, in English prisons, and he could not possibly 
interfere with the action of the Home Secretary. Well—perhaps 
he was right. I know nothing about his authority to approach 
the Home Secretary on such a subject. But the London lady, 
thus put off, came to me—knowing nothing about me other than 
the fact that I had often been in America, had a vast number of 
friends all over the States, and might be fairly taken, in the 
absence of better, for a sort of American representative just 
then. So I applied to Sir William Harcourt, and put to him 
the appeal of the London lady, and simply vouched that I 
believed it to be a genuine expression of a sincere and a justi- 
fiable wish. I got from Sir William Harcourt a full permission 
for the London lady to visit the young American prisoner, and 
to have a confidential talk with him. This may seem a trivial 
matter, but I know that I felt the kindness very keenly then, and 
feel it very keenly now. 

Sir William Harcourt reached almost his highest level when 
he became for the first time Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Then he suddenly displayed a genius for finance and the array 
of forms of taxation such as, I believe, his warmest admirers had 
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not given him credit for. But although he made a most distinct 
mark on the House and the country during the first time when 
he held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was not until 
his acceptance of the same office for a second time some years later 
that he showed a genuine constructive originality in dealing with 
schemes of taxation. He brought forward a Budget which created 
an immense amount of hostility in all that part of it relating 
to what are called the Death Duties. It was a simple matter 
enough, one might have thought. Sir William Harcourt merely 
put into organisation and practice the principle that persons who 
have vast fortunes left to them ought to contribute to the 
revenues of the State in a greater proportion than those who 
have small fortunes or modest legacies bequeathed to them. One 
finds it, perhaps out of his very ignorance, hard to understand 
where the grievance comes in. Is there any one of us who 
would not rather receive a bequest of half a million with a 
heavy death duty attached than a bequest of five hundred 
pounds with the lightest possible death duty? The whole 
principle simply affirms that, as the revenues of the State must 
be kept up somehow, the richest men should pay in proportion 
to their riches, and not in proportion to the poverty of their 
neighbours. If anyone can tell me what is wrong in that 
principle, I shall be willing to give him a hearing, but may 
warn him that he had better trot out his arguments very quickly 
and make his meaning very clear. Sir William Harcourt carried 
his point and set up his principle, and it is not likely, I think, to 
be unsettled by any future Parliament. But I do not even regard 
tnat success as the zenith of Sir William MHarcourt’s career. It 
was, of course, his greatest accomplishment in the way of legisla- 
tion, and it gave him rank among the first financiers of his 
time. But I must say for myself that I never thought Sir 
William Harcourt showed to greater advantage than when, after 
the retirement of Mr. Gladstone and the subsequent defeat at 
the elections of the Liberal Party, he came back to the House 
of Commons as Leader of the Opposition. Now, if ever there was 
a condition of things which could dispirit a Leader of Opposition 
in the House of Commons, it was just such a condition as that 
which Sir William Harcourt had to face. Mr. Gladstone had 
passed away from Parliamentary life, and Lord Rosebery only 
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held on reluctantly for a while to the position of Leader of the 
Liberal Party. Most people knew that Lord Rosebery did not 
intend to hold very long to that futile position of leadership. 
No man can now lead a Liberal Party from the House of 
Lords. But all the same Lord Rosebery had a nominal leader- 
ship for a time,and Sir William Harcourt was only Leader of 
the House of Commons. Then, again, everyone knew that there 
had been differences of opinion, that many Liberals on the 
Front Bench of Opposition were anxious to support Lord Rose- 
bery as leader of the whole Party, while others were inclined 
to put forward Sir William Harcourt for the real as well as the 
nominal leadership. Everybody who was at all near to the inner 
circle of politics knew very well that controversies were going on 
in the Liberal Party, and that some men preferred Lord Rosebery 
as Leader and some were strongly in favour of Sir William 
Harcourt. We are now going back to the days before the 
General Election took place which actually put out the Liberal 
Government. Many men said that Sir William Harcourt would 
not be a good leader under whom to fight an election, that 
he had displeased by his policy, and even by his manner, a great 
many classes, and that Lord Rosebery, genial, popular, and liked 
by everyone, would be a much better figure-head for such an 
occasion. All this, of course, was well known to Sir William 
Harcourt when, after the General Election, he came to fill the 
place of Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons. A 
more depressing, a more forlorn condition could hardly be ima- 
gined for the leader of what was once a great political Party. 
The Liberals were routed, horse, foot, and dragoons, and it might 
have seemed a hopeless task to try to inspire them with any new 
courage or fighting power. Sir William Harcourt did undoubtedly 
succeed in supplying them with these feelings and qualities. I 
can never remember an occasion when the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons was so low down in prospects and in hopes. 
Still, it cannot be questioned that Sir William Harcourt succeeded 
in bringing them back to fighting mood and to tenacity of 
purpose. Then there came out in him that supreme quality of a 
fighting politician to which I have already made allusion. He 
put fire into the hearts of his colleagues and his followers, and 
he made them ready to meet the enemy on any occasion, even 
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where the chances of success seemed most completely out of the 
order of practical possibilities. Take, for example, one great 
instance. The most important measure of the new Tory 
Government in its first Session was the Education Bill. I am 
not going to condemn that Education Bill. It had its many 
defects and faults, but I think that for the interests which I 
especially represented it was a good deal better than nothing. 
But I am not now taking into account my own point of 
view. I am thinking only of the splendid energy and the in- 
domitable patience with which Sir William Harcourt fought 
against that measure. The Government had an _ enormous 
majority. The Liberals were in a hopeless minority. Yet, all 
the same, Sir William Harcourt contrived to defeat that 
Education Bill; at least to compel the Government to withdraw 
it for the time. The whole of the Session was practically 
wasted over it, and the Government came out of its first 
season of office with heavily damaged reputation. 

That, I think, was the most remarkable period in the whole 
of Sir William Harcourt’s active and energetic life. He put a 
new heart into his followers, and he led with marvellous vigour 
and composure what must have often seemed even to him a mere 
forlorn hope. In that first struggle with the new Tory Govern- 
ment he was completely successful, for the time at least. He 
accomplished the success merely by debating every clause in the 
Bill and every line in every clause. The measure was naturally 
and necessarily a very complex affair, full of the minutest details 
and of details many of which had a varied local application. It, 
therefore, lent itself freely to long and involved controversy. 
Seeing what the Government wanted to do, the measure could 
not possibly have avoided giving such chances of controversy, but 
not every Liberal leader would have been able to avail himself 
of the chances to the same extent and to have accomplished 
the same result. Very few men in Sir William Harcourt’s 
place would not have made up their minds that any sub- 
stantial opposition to the Government was wholly out of the 
question, and would not have contented themselves with a 
protest and two or three full-dress debates. 

Now, I do not want to say too much in praise of Sir William 
Harcourt. He is not, and he never could be, a great Parliamentary 
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orator, in the highest sense, He could not be a great Parliamentary 
orator as Gladstone was, as John Bright was, or even as Disraeli 
was. He is a great Parliamentary debater—but that is a very 
different thing. He lacks the imagination, even the fancy, which 
must be regarded as essential to great Parliamentary oratory. 
The really great Parliamentary orator must be half a poet, even 
though he never put together a rhyme. There are passages from 
the speeches of Bright, of Gladstone, and even of Disraeli—for 
I must own that I rank Disraeli as a Parliamentary orator beneath 
Gladstone and beneath Bright—which enthralled the House of 
Commons when they were spoken and which linger in delighted 
memories even yet. No one can recall any such passage in a speech 
delivered by Sir William Harcourt. Nor has he got that gift 
of superb “ phrasing ”—I can think of no better expression to explain 
my meaning—which burned every now and then on the lips of 
Bright and Gladstone and Disraeli. We can all remember what 
splendid stand-up fights Sir William Harcourt made on this or 
that occasion in the House of Commons, but few indeed among 
us can recall any brilliant saying or any imaginative illustration 
which came from his lips. He had an unfortunate—in one sense 
unfortunate—habit of enlivening the House of Commons with 
very stale and familiar quotations. Disraeli charged the great 
Sir Robert Peel with having the same habit—that of never using 
any quotation in the House which had not been already commended 
by frequent repetition. But, as I have said, this was unfortunate 
for Sir William Harcourt only in one sense. The House of 
Commons dearly loves good old stock quotations, just as it might 
love dear old familiar tunes. Therefore, the quotations used by 
Sir William Harcourt have always, in allegorical language, brought 
the House down. Nobody was puzzled—there was no strain upon 
the understanding—-and everybody saw at once where the joke 
came in. An ambitious member of the House—then nearly twenty 
years younger than he is now—once ventured in a speech to 
bring in a quotation from the second part of Faust—not in German 
of course, but in an English translation, He received the next 
day a kindly, humorous, charming letter from a friend, the late 
Lord Houghton, admonishing him that if he hoped to get on 
in the House of Commons he must never again think of quoting 
from the second part of Faust. The new Member—he was then 
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a new Member—took to heart the kindly admonition and he never— 
never—again gave the House any trouble about any part of Faust. 
But Bright and Gladstone and Disraeli were always happy in 
their quotations. They never quoted anything stale, and indeed 
Gladstone occasionally ventured on Aristophanes and Lucretius 
and Dante and Goethe and Schiller, but then the House would 
stand anything from him. Bright ventured on Spenser and Milton 
and even on Dante; and Disraeli, I fancy, was for the most part 
in the habit of striking off his quotations on the spur of the moment. 
But Sir William Harcourt always stuck to the safe familiar ground. 
He did not want to give his audience more than the audience 
could readily understand and easily follow, and therefore his 
quotations were always welcomed with thunderous cheers and 
laughter by the members of his own Party, and were admitted 
to be right good things even by most of the members of the 
other Party. I think it is not too much to say that for the purposes 
of the House of Commons, Sir William Harcourt is a master of 
the art of quotation. After all, a weapon is to be judged by the 
use which can be made of it, and the House of Commons is not 
by any means what Shakespeare’s King of Navarre proposed to 
make his court, “a little Academe.” Advice, therefore, to rising 
Parliamentarians—follow the old quotations as if they were the 


beacon-lights of our Constitution. . 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
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The Social Cult of the American Cousin—Lay 
and Clerical 








jjN a fine day during the London season (or, indeed, 
during most months in the year) the view from 
the windows of a house at the southern end of 
Portland Place might suggest that a portion of a 
Parisian boulevard had been projected to our own 
N.W. postal district. Pleasure carriages of all 
kinds, from the victoria to the four-in-hand drag, 
are stationed outside the Langham Hotel, or are moving briskly 
north, south, east, or west. Since the Savoy or the Cecil Hotel 
on the Embankment has eclipsed the now superannuated Bristol, 
or the yet more obsolete Continental, the same sight may be witnessed 
immediately around these places, too, Other caravanserais are 
doubtless also centres of a similarly animated scene. It is the 
most modern and conclusive proof of the obsoleteness of Froissart’s 
hackneyed libel as to the English taking their pleasures sadly. The 
explanation of these bright patches on the Metropolitan landscape 
is not English exclusively. The sight is chiefly suggestive of the 
social transformation wrought in the appearance, as well as in the 
life, of the capital of the Old World by the presence among us 
of our cousins from the New. For in any of the cases now spoken 
of the vivacity is to be explained by the action of an American 
rather than a British cause. These sparkling butterflies in human 
shape tell the observer how it is that the capital in the old home 
never nowadays knows any really dead season at all. Even when 
the Eton and Harrow cricket match, the Sussex fortnight, or the 
Cowes week sounds the knell of the declining season, that season’s 
youth is renewed by American agencies, At least, a succession 
of gaieties and junketings, of Thames-side picnics, of Hurlingham 
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or Sandown drives, is arranged as a golden aftermath to the pro- 
gramme of the earlier summer. If outside one of the West End 
hotels already named there stands a particularly well-appointed 
private coach; if a gentleman in a coaching costume, not too 
aggressively loud, but still eminently workmanlike, mounts the 
vehicle, takes his place upon the box-seat, that person is sure to 
be the owner of the turn-out. Should Sydenham or Richmond Hill 
not be his destination, the chances are that he is piloting a party 
of friends from Charing Cross to John O‘Groats. Since certain 
banquets of the Crimean War period, and now therefore belonging 
to the feeds of ancient history, were given at the Clarendon Hotel 
in Bond Street, no dinners have been celebrated on the same cos- 
mopolitan and eclectic scale as the entertainments of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, the common possession and pride of all known sections 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. The American Cousin had gained im- 
mortality in the Haymarket Theatre long before his antitype in 
real life rose in full-orbed splendour above the British horizon, 
The theatrical sensation of the sixties was forgotten when the 
early seventies were marked by certain incidents, which, to thought- 
ful minds, suggested the social consequence of the Transatlantic 
stranger within our gates. 

No more picturesque or variously representative meeting was 
ever held at Willisss Rooms than that convened in the October 
of 1871 to decide what steps should be taken to reconstruct the 
capital of the American pork trade, just destroyed by a three 
days’ fire. Hitherto distinguished strangers from the States had 
been known sporadically among us; had flashed like comets or 
blazed like meteors; had been the lions of a spring or the 
sensations of a winter. These, however, were isolated instances, 
It was scarcely realised before 1871 how large and vivacious an 
element in our population that covered by the Stripes and Stars 
perennially had become, and increasingly is. Round the American 
Minister of the day, or the then Duke of Sutherland, who sat 
not many places from him, there were gathered two or three 
score of quietly-clad gentlemen, indistinguishable from our own 
City man or country squire save by the suspicion of nasal 
twang, to-day often a mere affectation, and scarcely noticed, but 
to which then the English ear was not so thoroughly attuned. 
These strangers turned out to be wealthy almost beyond the 
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dreams of avarice. The homeliest-looking of them seemed to 
think no more of subscribing a few thousands of the national coin 
than of throwing a copper to the crossing-sweeper in St. James’s 
Square. Before the meeting broke up enough money had either 
actually been given or definitely promised to repair the loss of 
the property consumed by the flames, and estimated at not less 
than a couple of million dollars. Within a few weeks the example 
set on British soil was followed on French and German, with the 
result that a fund of not less than three million and a half dollars 
had been raised for the relief of the actual sufferers from the fire, 
and for the re-construction of the city. Metaphorically, that con- 
flagration found Chicago brick and left it marble. The international 
importance of the incident was at least as great in its sequel as 
the proof of American resourcefulness, and of European sympathy 
which it called forth at the time. The heat of the flames which 
had reduced Chicago to ashes had fused into a whole of glowing 
sympathy the feelings of Cisatlantic and Transatlantic mankind. 
Any feelings of irritability which on the English side the Trent 
episode of eight years earlier, that is, of 1863, might have left, had 
in fact perished in the Chicago fire. If the slowness of English 
opinion to go with the right side in the Civil War had hurt for a 
season American self-love, the wound thus inflicted was more 
than salved by the healing spectacle of the Eastern hemisphere 
appropriating to itself the calamity that had befallen the Western, 
and, by appropriating, relieving it. y, 
Thereafter sentimentally, as at a later date socially, the great 
settlement on Lake Michigan may almost be said to have been 
incorporated into the English system. The Prince of Wales 
indeed had, in 1859, already included that place in his American 
tour. To the ordinary youth of quality Chicago scarcely pos- 
sessed the same familiarity as Washington until it had been re. 
built by the energy of its citizens and the contributions of its 
neighbours. The two English politicians, long colleagues, more 
recently opponents ; possibly in some future scheme of Whig polity 
amicably to be associated again; Lord Rosebery and the peer who 
was then Lord Hartington followed the example of the Prince 
of Wales in including the remotest portions of the States in the 
itinerary of the educated Briton. Dancing in a Southern ball- 
room, when the great struggle was at its height, the future Duke 
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of Devonshire made himself the local idol of the moment by 
the prompt grace with which he placed in his button-hole, as 
a badge of the cause not destined to success, a rosebud given 
him by his partner. It was a trivial incident ; but it is remembered 
to this day in the city where it occurred. Lord Rosebery, on his 
return from his travels in the Far West, had no sooner become 
established in public life than he took rank as a proaenus of the 
visitor from the States. It is as a friend of the master of Dal- 
meny that fame in this country was first acquired by a gentle- 
man who socially was the lineal descendant of the celebrity of 
the last century that received the sobriquet of “cousin of all the 
world.” The exact relation in which he who is now spoken of 
stood to the innumerable kinsmen of his acquaintance was that of 
uncle. 

The social successes of Samuel Ward; his universal acceptance 
in polite places; his social ubiquity during the seasons of, at Icast, 
two decades, of course raised up against him enemies and detractors. 
But the perfectly harmless enjoyment which throughout this time 
he secured for himself was combined with results eminently use- 
ful to his nation. Ward flourished in the sun of a fashionable 
popularity when the Yankee magazine editor of the pleasant type 
of poor Thorndike Rice had not begun by his periodical visits to 
whip up European celebrities for contributions. Long before he 
disappeared he had smoothed the path to, and through, the 
most coveted quarters of the Court Directory for any of his country- 
men, young or old, who could mention his name or show the 
slightest aptitude to profit by his example. In other respects 
Ward’s presence among us marks a distinct period in the progress 
of the cult of Columbia in the old country. If not the earliest 
specimen of the elderly American buck whom his country ever 
sent across the Atlantic, he was, at least, the first representative 
of that class known upon every level of English life during the 
second half of the Victorian epoch. Imagine a compound of the 
late Mr. George Payne, of the till recently surviving Mr. Alfred 
Montgomery, of the human variety of the tame cat in its most 
pleasing proportions. Thus can a fair idea be formed by those 
who never knew, or who may fail to recall him, of the personality 
of this venerable link between the clubs and drawing-rooms of 
two continents. Readers of Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s and Professor 
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Louis Campbell’s volumes are being reminded that in reference 
to his reserve. on all family matters, Mr. Jowett used by his friend 
Dean Stanley, with pleasant humour, to be called Melchizedek. 
An embodiment and symbol of the cordiality between the two 
halves of the Anglo-Saxon polite world, the universal Uncle Sam 
seemed the progeny of his period rather than the offspring of 
any personal parentage. He was, indeed, in the same line of 
social descent as, in their purely social aspects, before Ward’s day, 
Washington Irving, Ticknor, Hawthorne, N. P. Willis, and Mot- 
‘ey had been, Each of these distinguished men who adorn the 
space between the end of the eighteenth and the latter half of 
the nineteenth centuries was a critical observer of, as well as a 
pleasant commentator on, the chief phases and persons of the 
Great Britain of his age. Samuel Ward had received the best 
kind of American education. He could make quotations from 
approved classical authors with the ease of a Member of Parlia- 
ment of three or four generations ago. He could, and on more 
than one occasion actually did, cap Horace with Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Intellectually equal to encounters with the wits of both 
hemispheres, he had literary tastes of the sort which our fore- 
fathers would have described as elegant. When he was pleased 
by a happy literary allusion of his own, or of someone in his com- 
pany ; when he had heard or had himself scored a good conversa- 
tional point, his pleasant face radiated with delight, his lips 
emitted a gentle cooing murmur, the nearest human equivalent, 
perhaps, to the feline purr. But he was a shrewd and clear- 
headed man of the world as well as a genial and urbane one. No 
Yankee was better versed in all those Parliamentary mystcries 
of his native land, summed up in one word “lobbying.” In that 
capacity his accomplishments made him a real’ power in the 
political purlieus of Washington, as his knowledge of another 
sort gave to his word the force of law among the gourmets of 
Delmonico’s, Abraham Hayward himself had never been a much 
keener judge of human beings than Samuel Ward. Nor is it a 
slight tribute to his qualities that, on perhaps the only occasion 
when the two men met, Benjamin Jowett, himself an expert in 
these matters as well as with many points about him of the Fleet 
Street philosopher, compared Ward to a modernised Dr. John- 
son of the New World. 
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Notwithstanding the intellectual criticism applied before 
Ward’s time to English society by many more famous American 
visitors than Ward himself, the general attitude of our cousins of the 
Stripes and Stars had been one of appreciative astonishment at 
the continuity shown by the England of the present with its 
history in the past. Purposely to exclude the verdicts of professed 
men of letters like Hawthorne—not always flattering to English 
men and especially to English women—the general temper of the 
visitors from the New World who have appreciably contributed 
to the cult of Columbia in the Old, is reflected in one of the 
first volumes of English Impresstons by an American, published 
while Hawthorne was still Consul at Liverpool some years before 
that writer penned Our Old Home. The author of the volume 
now alluded to was an American clergyman of the Anglican 
Church; of views that might be called according to the point 
taken—orthodox or high.* He died as a Bishop of his Communion 
only a year or two ago. When he visited us in the early fifties, 
when he published his book in 1856, he was a parish clergyman 
at Grace Church, Baltimore, This little volume is at once pleasant 
to read, and not without a historical value of its own. Its writer 
is probably the first of his countrymen who called attention to 
the influence of the Irish vote in his native country as an inter- 
national political danger, and to the alienation of Irish politicians 
on both sides of the Atlantic from England, as calculated to 
propagate among New Englanders impressions unfavourable to 
the Old. While Cleveland Coxe was a visitor to London, the 
Protestant alarm at the Papal aggression constituted by the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act was the subject of the hour. The 
originators of the art of Parliamentary instruction, those com- 
posing the Pope’s Brass Band, Pope Hennessy and John Sadleir, 


* The prevailing tone of Churchmanship in the States, and abroad generally, 
seems to be orthodox, with leanings to high, but not to Ritualism. In countries 
where the Church has no patronage or recognition from the State, its members 
are thrown back on first principles ; they have, that is, to consider why they are 
Churchmen, not Presbyterians or Wesleyans. This came out very strongly in 
Ireland after disestablishment. Many people had been in the habit of going 
to church and to chapel promiscuously. When they had to classify themselves 
and to pay, they either professed Churchmanship definitely, or the other thing, 


whatever it might be. 
26* 
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the forerunners of C. S. Parnell, had begun to show with what 
powerful effect an unscrupulously organised minority may be em- 
ployed. Cleveland Coxe avoids a direct appeal to party passions, 
but points out, as has been said, probably as before him no one 
had done, the untoward influence which the Irish member may 
exercise on Anglo-American affairs; in the interests of. Christian 
peace and charity he warns the statesmen of his own country 
against risking the goodwill of England by cultivating unduly 
the Irish vote. 

Before he had actually visited England this most interesting 
and intelligent cleric had profited by private correspondents in 
England, and, by his own disciplined imagination, to such an ex- 
tent as faithfully to have depicted in a little volume of poems, chiefly 
religious, the most characteristic aspects of the English life in 
which he was chiefly interested. No American poets, politicians, 
or soldiers had then received their honorary D.C.L.’s in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. No books like that of C. A. Bristed on Cam- 
bridge had yet been published about an English University. The 
illustrated magazines simultaneously appearing on both sides of 
the Atlantic had yet to make the Isis or the Cherwell as familiar 
as the Mississippi to the New World reader. If he had passed 
his life within earshot of Great Tom, Cleveland Coxe could not 
have steeped his verses in local colour more faithfully than he 
does in the lines which he entitles Dreamland. Here he describes 
that College which is a compendium of all Oxford beauties, 
i fagdalen, with its inner and outer quadrangles; the picturesque 
architecture, the walls ruddy with Virginian creeper; the College 
deer lazily lolling in the park that slopes down towards the river. 
In those days there was no special relation between the College 
in Broad Street and the Broad Church. No master, or tutor, or 
dean had ever thought of substituting roll-call for morning service. 
Still the Anglican poet of the New World pictures the Balliol 
student yawning at his books when he hears the early chapel 
bell. 

Those who care to consult the Jmpressions of this amiable 
writer may see how, when, some years later, he first visited what 
he had described, he was able easily to verify the historic original 
by its identity with the literary copy of his own imagination. 
Cardinal Newman, as is well known, never quite divested himself 
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of a lurking affection for the Church in which he was born. Coxe 
visited Newman in his early oratorian days at Birminghim, “ All 
that he saw there was in strict agreement with his ‘ Development’ 
theory. The rising walls of the building conformed to the new 
Italian idea. All trace of the old English architecture was scrupu- 
lously eschewed. Everything was in keeping with the Romanism 
of the present, which is Italian.” Good Anglican as Coxe was, 
he could only see the pantomimic and fanatical element in the 
gestures and genuflections to which the great convert had trained 
himself and his acolytes. While the preacher gave out his text 
in the Latin words of the Vulgate, whenever he made other scrip- 
tural quotations, the rhythmical English of the English Protest- 
ant version came, as the listener observed, unconsciously to his 
lips. The book abounds in personal touches of permanent interest 
of this kind. Life-like, as well as sympathetic, is the picture of 
the Duke of Wellington at the service in the Chapel Royal on 
Easter Day. “In a dim corner, directly under the pulpit, seated 
quite crouchingly and drawn together, eyes shut, white head 
bowed down, Roman nose, iron features, and time-worn wrinkles, 
all tranquillised ; the hero of Waterloo seated in silence in the 
plainest morning dress of an English gentleman, frock-coat ot 
bluc, and light trowsers, At the saying of the Nicene Creed, at 
the mention of the Sacred Name, the Duke, facing about to the 
East, bowed down his hoar head lower than anyone present.” 
Presently the American clergyman accompanies the illustrious 
Englishman to the altar for the Communion. Great was Mr. 
Coxe’s pleasure when the Dean, who officiated, recognised his 
presence by asking the American priest to share with him what 
remained of the Elements after their distribution. 

On the eve of a fresh Pan-Anglican synod at Lambeth there 
is a special opportuneness in these reminiscences of the earliest 
American Anglican who did much to popularise the Church in 
the States among his English brethren. As Samuel Ward was 
the type of the highly cultivated Yankee man of the world, now 
so common as no longer to attract notice among us, so Cleveland 
Coxe was the first specimen of the Church and State American 
Conservative, of whom, since his day, so many have been seen on 
this side of the Atlantic. When, as generally happens, the Trans- 
atlantic visitor is anything of a Tory, he entirely outdoes, in his 
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devotion to constitutional ideals the English Conservative. Samuel 
Ward was alarmed for even the cautious Whiggism of his friend 
Lord Rosebery. Cleveland Coxe could sce no other goal for 
the aristocratic Liberalism of Lord John Russell but that of the 
Red Revolution. Nothing horrified the reverend observer more 
than the disposition to regard Oliver Cromwell, and not Charles I, 
as the friend of the people, and a founder of English liberty. 
“A murderer!” he shrieked out. “The Champion of Freedom? 
As well call Judas Iscariot or Pontius Pilate the author of Christian 
Salvation.” * 

In all those developments, tastes, and prejudices which are 
looked upon as most distinctively English, it has been. reserved 
for the American cousin to exaggerate the idiosyncrasies of his 
British original, In the case of those who are English by birth 
but Americanised by residence or experiences: if they left their 
native shores with any tendency towards Liberalism, they always 
come back to us Tories of the Eldonian type. While Mr. Ward 
was at the height of his English popularity there reappeared in 
this country an able and experienced journalist, Anglo-Saxon by 
birth, Transatlantic by long residence; by political convictions 
more opposed to anything savouring of democracy than any 
professional captain of the true blue. forces, Louis J. Jennings 
having been a writer for the 77es under Delane, had passed some 
years in India as one of its correspondents; in that capacity 
he had done a capital description of the desolations wrought by 
a tropical cyclone. As editor of the Mew York World, he had 
risked property, life, and limb, in a bold and successful attempt 
to break up the Tammany ring. Generally he much stimulated 
interest in all things American here. In the House of Commons 
he was the candid and useful friend of Lord Randolph Churchill ; 
but, as might have been foreseen, separated from his associate 
on the issue of Democratic Toryism. No one had studied English 
politics more conscientiously. Few were ever led more irresistibly 
to an uncompromising resistance to anything verging on the 
Republicanism of a taste for which actual life under the Stripes 
and Stars seems to prove an infallible corrective. So assiduous 
during the best part of half a century has been the cult of 
Columbia in the old country, that the American cousin, as he is 
* Coxe's Impressions, p. 244. 
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best known among us to-day, chiefly differs from his English relatives 
in his acuter intolerance of whatever in social polish, personal 
demeanour or intellectual habit, falls below his own high standard 
of cosmopolitan elegance. A ruder and cruder specimen than 
Mr. Ward of the elderly American buck was the late Henry 
Wikoff, a cleverish, quaint, and typically Yankee, parchment-faced 
veteran, who, if on a less exclusive level than his rival, was not 
without good friends that promoted his compatriots’ social wel- 
fare here. Wikoff had seen something of the inner life of the 
Second Empire; round him, in this connection, there clustered 
many droll stories, doubtless apochryphal. But the representative 
American of our day, as seen in society at large, was undoubtedly 
the late William Henry Hurlbert. When the luck turned against 
this bright, and really clever man, there were many among his 
own race and others to discover that he had been always over- 
rated, and that no one really had ever thought much of him. 
But for at least a dozen years he was a cynosure among his 
fellow Yankees, whether of the British or of the French colony. 
Not only was he as anti-Irish and anti-Republican in speech and 
writings as Mr. Cleveland Coxe himself could have wished, but 
his favour was the golden key that used to open the drawing- 
rooms of the rich and great in the English capital to the younger 
social aspirants of his own race. His were the toilettes which the 
Yankee dandy of the humbler kind panted to reproduce. His 
were the social anecdotes of European rank and fashion, up to 
which it was the highest hope of his innumerable followers 
worthily to live. He went under. Those whose social fortunes 
he had helped to make cut him dead. That does not pre- 
vent Hurlbert having been as noticeable a specimen in his 
way of the Anglicised Yankee—new style—as any of his 
weightier predecessors, the sleek silver-haired Sam Ward, the 
ecclesiastical Cleveland Coxe, or the intellectually most cap- 
able and universally appreciated James Russell Lowell. Lowell! 
was no doubt the most widely and highly accomplished man of 
letters whom the New World has produced, His immediate suc- 
cessor, Mr. Bayard, by his distinguished bearing, and happy social 
eloquence identified in English minds the Anglo-Saxon of the 
Far West with qualities that reflected fresh honour upon the 
entire race. Lowell’s later successor, Mr. John Hay, comes to 
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this country with a reputation not below that of his predecessors. 
He is not only a man of letters and a man of affairs, He has 
done the best things in a line of literary composition more dis- 
tinctively national even than the Biglow Papers. In his /im 
Bludso ballad he has shown himself a master of that sort of 
composition which is less indebted to foreign models, and more 
thoroughly racy of the New World soil than anything American 
genius has yet discovered. 

Not to the diplomat or writer belong those Transatlantic in- 
fluences that more than any other single set of causes have 
revolutionised social London within a few years. With the 
necessary changes what has been said of the American man of 
fashion might be applied to /a delle Americaine. Some years 
after her brother’s avatar, Ward’s sister, Mrs. Ward-Howe, authoress 
of some stirring national ballads, and her accomplished daughter, 
received a social welcome in London as cordial as, and among 
a circle wider than, that which had distinguished other ladies of their 
nation. By this time, indeed, “ Altiora Peto” was fairly domesti- 
cated among us. Her literary creator, Laurence Oliphant, as a 
social pioneer of New York interests in London rendered ser- 
vices to the American cousin not less memorable in their way 
than those performed by any of those already mentioned. Soon 
after the publication of that bright fiction by the author of 
Piccadilly, the Chicago or Washington belle became the arbitress 
of European fashion, a dictatress of English society in the present, 
a potential peeress in the near future. She had been educated at 
a Parisian school of the highest mode, such as that of Mdlle. 
Souvestre at Fontainbleau. She combined in her own attractive 
person the restlessness of enterprise which was American with 
the chic that was Gallic. Since the Second Empire fell in Paris, 
she, of course, shunned the vulgar imitation on the Seine of that 
polity whose original home was the mouth of the Hudson. 
She decided that ugly, comfortable, steady-going old London 
should become the chosen capital of the fashion of the whole 
world. As Lord Rendel said of Lord Beaconsfield, “she took 
John Bull to Cremorne, and the old fellow liked it very much.” 
Practically she has already rebuilt our Metropolis, as she has 
revolutionised its whole social life. But for her early prede- 
cessor amongst us the site of the Russian Embassy would never 
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have been occupied by the Langham Hotel. The later manifestation 
of Altiora Peto herself was the signal for the rearing of half-a-dozen 
fresh joint-stock palaces of still larger dimensions ; for the open- 
ing of restaurants on the smartest Parisian model in unexpected 
quarters of Western London; for at least quarterly additions to 
the London theatres, and for concerts such as the capital had 
never yet dreamed of at St. James’s Hall. While these perform- 
ances, in which all the singers were American ladies, were being 
arranged, the aristocracy, titled and untitled, of the land was 
being reconstructed on the lines which Disraeli, in Lothair, had 
been the first to foresee. Si monumentum queris, circumspice; if 
the character and influence of the cult of the American cousin 
is to be seen in its most triumphant shape among us, the spec- 
tacle is supplied by the doings and in the company which, 
whether in the season or out of it, now makes the trading centre 
to be also the pleasure capital of the world. 


T. H. S. Escort. 

















































The Combined Tactics of Fleets and Armies 
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Serxg/HIOSE readers who take an interest in the 
graphic descriptions given in the daily papers 
during the short period allotted to naval 
manceuvres have perhaps at times, like the 
writer, found themselves involved in the journal- 
istic “fog of war,” which the abstract study of 
naval strategy is likely to evolve. Most of us are 
capable of understanding that the kaleidoscopic movements of the 
fleets engaged have other results than the mere demonstration 
of their power to “rendezvous” at any intersection of two geo- 
graphical lines, or to place themselves in observation of any given 
ection of coast. These manceuvres at least foster that seaman- 
like handling of these vast engines of war, which it is the 
proud boast of Englishmen is inborn in our sailor-officers. 

But the mere fact that the Navy exercises itself alone, and 
in no apparent connection with military strategy directed towards 
the defence of these islands, is, to say the least, surprising to 
those who have learnt to regard the two great Services as 
inextricably interwoven. This is the more remarkable _be- 
cause Service magazines and newspapers, and lecturers on naval 
and military topics, though very often guilty of er parte state- 
ments, according to the naval or military mental bias, continually 
deal, and very exhaustively, with the close (theoretical) connec- 
tion between the operations of war by land and sea, 

To set forth my meaning in clearer terms, it may be well to coin 
a new expression and to define “Imperial strategy” as the art of 
preparing our world-wide Empire for an active defence by land 
and sea; and then to attempt to demonstrate that, first, local naval 
manoeuvres are but half-hearted if not connected with the move- 
ments of those military units which are the natural “ supports” 
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of the fleet ; and secondly, that with a view to the all-round 
defence of our Empire, conjoint naval and military manceuvres 
having strategic or tactical connection should take place simul- 
taneously at all important naval stations, 

In addition to this, the share of the Volunteers in Imperial 
defence should be clearly indicated by such an annual con- 
centration of these troops in connection with naval operations 
initiated at our great sea-ports, as to leave in no doubt what por- 
tion of the force is to be relegated to fixed defences and what to 
the formation of a field-force mobilised as flying-columns. 

But the primary point in the great “Kriegs Spiel” is the 
strategy underlying the several local combined manceuvres of 
land and sea forces all over the globe. The political alliances 
in esse and in posse of the Continental Powers need never be 
mentioned, even in a whisper, outside the doors of the Defence 
Committee room, out of deference to the susceptibilities of 
friendly nations; and yet I would contend that each year should 
be fruitful of fresh surprises by the promulgation of new pro- 
jects to meet the possible combinations of the unknown quantities, 
X, Y and Z, 

In effect, politicians of great experience have laid down this 
mystic Trinity of Great Powers as the outside number, which, 
for many reasons not to be discussed here, could or would com- 
bine against us ad initio, The inference is that by due prepara- 
tion we bind success to our chariot-wheels, and the vacillating 
bystanders will take the side of the strongest. 

But as the health of the “corpus” is the strength of the 
“antennez,” so very properly the recent revival has begun with 
the Navy, and more particularly with the three great fleets, which, 
in these days of steam—the obliterator of time and space—may 
be said to be closely and tactically connected. These, it need 
hardly be said, are the Mediterranean, Channel, and Reserve Fleets. 
So long, that is, as no foreign Power possesses a naval base on 
the littoral of Tangiers, the Mediterranean and Home Fleets 
may be said to join hands, and the great inland sea can thus in 
no sense be described as a mare clausum, 

Thus in strategic operations connected with our insular Sites 
there can be no objection to basing the military defence of any 
part of our coast-line in Great Britain or Ireland on the potenti- 
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ality of a junction of the three fleets above mentioned at any 
ocean “rendezvous,” preparatory to relieving or obviating an undue 
strain on the fixed defences, 

The theory of decoy has no terrors for the naval strategist, who 
in the person of a British admiral would, on emergency, be pre- 
pared to leave Gibraltar and Malta pro tem to the tender mercies 
of the enemy if tactical and strategic reasons made his presence 
conducive to the delivery of a “grand coup” at the enemy in 
home waters. For just as truly as London might, under certain 
circumstances, be best defended by a victory in “the Bay,” so 
possibly might the siege of Malta and Gibraltar be “raised” by 
a decisive battle at the mouth of the Channel. 

But up to this point the hypothesis has been that naval 
supremacy has been maintained. In other parts of the kingdom 
or on other stations abroad the brunt of the fighting has perchance 
fallen on the military defenders of the parapets. This presump- 
tion brings me to the point of the intimate connection between 
the naval and military services of a great maritime Power. Isolated, 
and perhaps with the cable cut, is the responsibility of defence or 
defiance to be left to the initiative of the senior naval officer, or 
of his military compatriot? A naval commander-in-chief is in the 
nature of things, gifted with a “birds-eye view” of the situation 
far beyond the range of vision of the officer commanding the land 
forces. But failing depéts of marines supernumerary to the “ ships’ 
companies ” the admiral or commodore may sigh in vain for landing 
parties, which possibly might carry the war into the enemy’s 
country, for he cannot move a man without the consent of the O.C, 
troops. To put an extrerne case, a plethora of battalions at 
Dublin might save Pembroke Dock, if the power to subordinate 
military to naval considerations were accorded to a naval com- 
mander-in-chief, whose communication with home was interrupted. 
In the defence of Sebastopol, the Russian Admiral Kornileff, was 
empowered, in virtue of his commission, to command both by sea 
and land. National idiosyncrasies forbid, in the British Service, so 
free an expansion of naval prerogatives, and perhaps the instinct, 
which dictated our regulations, is intuitively correct ; but with our 
sea-girt Empire, it might be well to entertain the proposition to 
codify the defensive areas, where military operations are to be 
subordinated to naval objectives—on occasion. 
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The extreme case of the Egyptian campaign, 1882, where 
being without allies, and dealing with an insurrectionary move- 
ment rather than with a foreign foe, the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria served but to pave the way to a change of base and a 
military campaign inland, is hardly likely to occur again except 
on a small scale, the case of the possible alliance of England 
with a foreign Power entirely altering the problem, where neces- 
sarily the British land-forces must be greatly overshadowed by 
the numerical superiority of her ally or allies. Indeed, the pres- 
tige of England as a naval Power must largely guide the political 
alliances we are likely to make, in order that the influence of our 
s¢a-power may secure to us, not only a fair share of the work 
which we can do Jéest#, but to recoup the national pocket with 
a due return from the dividends of the war, 

In dealing with tactical and strategic questions of this nature, 
one cannot but notice how purely academic, in very many cases, 
are the problems set before our admirals and generals. In the 
last quarter of a century how many combined land and sea opera- 
tions on any scale worth noticing have taken place? Perhaps on 
some half-dozen occasions, and very usually imperfectly plotted. 

To give an instance, a naval officer of some considerable ex- 
perience, and gifted with a facile pen, wrote a critique on cer- 
tain combined naval and military operations, which, so far as 
the military part of the war-game was concerned, received a 
scathing criticism from the mouth of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Into the very obvious defects in the operations in question it 
is not my business to enter; high authority and journalistic 
military critics laid bare a state of nescience, which it is to be 
hoped has been amended. 

But the naval critic dealing with the strategic “ideas” which 
headed the “order of battle” of each side pointed out very clearly 
that the scheme could have emanated from the brain of no naval 
strategist. Here, as the writer in question pointed out, was a 
“project” promulgated for the instruction of troop-leaders and 
naval commanders of important units, which was based on utterly 
unsound premises of the potentialities alike of attacking and 
defending ficets. The fleet, which might be assumed to have 
forced the Spit defences from the eastward (this, however, was 
not the case in point) might also very fairly be assumed to have 
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suffered pretty considerably from a naval engagement in the 
Channel. 

Whether the naval critic was right or wrong in the matter of 
detail, there can be but little doubt that the principle which 
should lead us to initiate big schemes of military attack or 
defence must be based (except in India) on correct appreciation 
of the naval situation. 

Thus in cases where naval manoeuvres involve a hypothetical 
bombardment of a naval port or of other fixed defences, it is 
more than futile, it is misleading and vicious, to line the shore 
with a few riflemen, or to fire an occasional “minute-gun.” If it 
is purely a naval exercise, then it is better to leave the military 
undisturbed, and to wait patiently for a day when such an actual 
mobilisation of all military units can take place, which shall 
demonstrate the actual preparedness of the local garrisons to 
co-operate with the Navy under conditions approximating, as far 
as possible, to war without notice. This sort of mobilisation is 
well within the scope of the naval and military authorities so far 
as the United Kingdom is concerned, and by no means inimitable 
on foreign stations. Where the chief difficulty comes in is the 
initiation of military manoeuvres which should meet the case of a 
maritime expedition as Jomini describes what is really an in- 
vasion of a foreign country. The actual mobilisation of the Ist 
and 2nd Army Corps might possibly assist in testing both the 
preparedness of the Navy for a bombardment of a foreign port, 
and the Army for the despatch of an expeditionary force to hold 
the base eventually gained by the action of the fleet, preparatory 
to an advance inland. ' 

In the greater number of combined manceuvres of all sorts 
there is too much “make believe,” and we are taught to rely 
too much on “paper” armies and fleets, the numerical defi- 
ciencies of which are explained away just at the very time 
when facts should take the place of polite fictions, Thus the 
temporary break-down of a battle-ship, if duly recorded in 
“logs” and official reports, is not sufficiently weighed in those 
critiques at least which reach the general public. We are 
never told what possible or probable result would have ensued 
from the helpless condition of one of these vessels acting perhaps 
as sentry in an isolated position. More than this, the effect of 
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a cannonade of a certain number of hours on fixed defences 
is not usually dealt with in such terms as to bring home to 
officers and men the probable effect on the defenders of this 
“ordeal by. fire.” The place fell or it did not fall, but what 
then? The history of the episode goes no further, And though 
it may be of .very little importance for a naval officer to know 
much -of purely military tactics so long as he knows sufficient 
drill to handle bodies of men readily, it seems lamentable in 
a sea-girt Empire that its military officers should rise to high 
positions with the very slightest imaginable knowledge of what 
supremacy at sea, actual or supposed, means in the modifica- 
tions involved in the idea of an Army existent only to carry 
to completion the task initiated by the Navy. 

It is generally accepted, I believe, that fleets, in anything 
like equal proportions of the land and sea forces, cannot 
dominate forts, and thus the naval strategist has to determine 
that objective which, once attained, will enable him to cover 
the disembarkation of the expeditionary force. There may be 
dozens of re-entering angles, and the like, which to the eye 
of the military strategist are all that can be desired for the 
preparation of the flank-march or counter-march, but perhaps 
only one point of coast which will enable the naval commander- 
in-chief to keep up communication with the land forces and 
tetain his naval forces concentrated, while his -lines of com- 
munication -sea-wards are also best safe-guarded by this 
particular selection of an objective. 

But unfortunately neither the Crimean nor Egyptian campaigns 
(1882) are adapted to reinforce this argument, as in both cases 
the lines of communication by sca were unthreatened and Russian 
naval strategy, not to say tactics, was in its infancy in the fifties, 
Consequently, when military men deliver their dicta on the 
great questions of Imperial Defence and our rvé/e as possible 
aggressors, they have at least two campaigns to hand, wherewith 
to emphasise the predominance of military over naval considerations, 
the trend of both expeditions apparently being to exalt the Army 
at the expense of the Navy, which latter Service comes to’ be 
regarded by some as the mere hand-maid of Mars, 

This partiality, moreover, is a most important factor in the 
matter of forming the national mind on the subjects of the relative 
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importance of Navy and Army. By far the larger number of 
educated young men who enter the Services are the Woolwich 
and Sandhurst cadets. These incipient warriors grow up with 
very proper ideas of the importance and dignity of their profession, 
but with a very imperfect appreciation of the dependence of 
the Army and the Navy outside our own shores, and of the 
helplessness of the Empire if deprived of that invaluable supremacy 
at sea. Naval history is hardly recognised as a study except by 
a very small minority, and the numerical superiority of military 
officers stifles the voice of the naval strategist at most great 
gatherings for the purpose of discussion of great questions of 
national import. 

These tendencies develop an estrangement between Army and 
Navy in professional life, the Army looks on with a supercilious air 
on the (to them) unintelligible manceuvres of a Service to which 
they are apparently in no sense affiliated, and no one makes 
a move towards such a rapprochement at least as might lead 
to a better mutual understanding of the problems, which lie before 
both. The arguments of that school of thought which has purported 
to believe that armies, forts, and what I (and many others) call 
“naval bases” are capable of an existence apart from naval require- 
ments, have been refuted over and over again, and yet the great 
questions of Imperial Defence are continually twisted by military men 
into the ultra conservative garb of the “thin red line.” The best 
military papers read at the Royal United Service Institution 
deal very exhaustively with the defects of our military autonomy, 
and the prevention or remedy of what is amiss, and then when 
dealing with the defence or security of our trans-oceanic naval 
bases or colonies, almost descend to apology for the incidental 
mention of that Navy which alone permits the transport of troops 
as reinforcements and their maintenance when in garrison. Thus 
in many parts of the Empire the correct appreciation of a strategic 
point has often been vitiated by the bad tactical arrangements 
(if such a straining of the terms is admissible) involved in the 
situation of the fixed defences, 

F, C. ORMSBY-JOHNSON, 


(Zo be continued.) 





















Wanted—A Legal Lord Charles Beresford 


(Continued from the April number.) 





IV.—MorRE PETTY CouRTS WANTED, 





44 F the many reforms that have marked the sixty 
WS} years of Her Majesty’s reign, it may be doubted 
whether any has conferred more solid benefit 
on the community than the establishment and 
gradual extension of the County Court system 
between 1846 and 1888. But the reform has 
not been carried nearly far enough; perhaps 
not far enough upwards, as Mr. Atherley Jones seems to think ; 
certainly not far enough downwards. It may, or may not, be 
expedient to declare that no action shall necessarily be excluded 
by reason of its magnitude from the cognizance of the County 
Courts ; but there can, one would think, be no question as to 
the desirability of ensuring that no dispute shall fail of finding 
some suitable tribunal to deal with it, either by reason of its 
apparent pettiness or- by reason of the poverty and ignorance 
of the parties. One obstacle to the attainment of this ideal has 
already been discussed, namely, the Court fees, When we are 
told that on the average about seven shillings is spent in the County 
Court for every pound recovered, and that the cost is proportionately 
greater the smaller the sum at stake, it is obvious that to a vast 
number, perhaps to a majority of our population, a County Court 
action must be a very desperate remedy indeed. But the abolition 
of fees is very far from being the only thing required. The diffi- 
culties presented by distance, and by ignorance of what has to be 
proved, and how, are hardly less formidable. Appearance as 
plaintiff means almost certainly the loss of two whole days, one 
for obtaining the summons and another for the hearing ; appearance 
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as defendant at least one, with many chances of adjournment 
and other complications. How is the sweated sempstress, or the 
agricultural labourer, or even the artisan in regular employment, 
to face this kind of thing? We are told, indeed, that they are 
largely used by tradesmen as creditors against workmen as debtors 

for goods supplied on credit; but in the first place the enormous. 
number of undefended suits suggests a doubt whether it is quite 
easy for a workman to avail himself of any defence that he may 
really have, and in the next place the statistics throw but little 
light on the question how often persons of the wage-receiving 
class appear as plaintiffs, either against fellow-workmen or against 
defendants of higher rank, though it is impossible to believe that 
grounds of complaint, calculated to produce bad blood unless 
promptly settled, are not of pretty frequent occurrence. The only 
indication afforded on this point in the Civil Judicial Statistics. 
is the number of actions under the Employers’ Liability Act, 
and the compiler himself remarks on the fewness of these as com- 
pared with the number of accidents. Of course, the explanation 
may be that employers generally settle such cases liberally out 
of Court, or that the injured workman takes what the master chooses. 
to offer rather than risk the loss of his situation. But it may also 
be that the difficulty and expense of suing gives the master an 
artificial advantage. 

A better chance of cheap remedial justice is offered through the: 
anomalous semi-civil powers conferred upon magistrates by modern 
enactments. If, for instance, a workman has a dispute with his. 
employer (not connected with the Employers’ Liability Act), and the 
amount claimed on cither side does nut exceed £10, the matter 
may be heard and determined by a “ Court of summary jurisdiction,” 
which shall for this purpose “be deemed to be a Court of civil juris- 
diction.” But if maid and mistress disagree, they can get no help 
from the magistrate, unless they can manage to give a criminah 
colour to their dispute. It must be the County Court or nothing. 

The public will, however, soon begin to ask, when once their 
imagination has learnt to play freely about the undeveloped pos- 
sibilities of justice, whether even the magistrates’ Courts lic thick 
enough upon the ground for complete protection to the poor and 
helpless ; whether, for instance, the Metropolitan proportion of about 
one police-court to every quarter of a million inhabitants is. really 
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adequate. It does not follow that the additional courts need be 
maintained. on: the same scale of expenditure as the present ones. 
To the eye of faith, a system is quite conceivable of sub-magistrates 
dotted about the slums of London, with salaries like those of 
iiast-End curates, and some, perhaps, with none at all, being young 
barristers on probation, or philanthropists of independent means; 
settling some, disputes off-hand, reserving others for the County Court 
o*. for the principal. magistrate, according to their nature, but 
always keeping a sufficient record of their proceedings to enable 
their superiors to judge of their efficiency, to set them right when 
necessary, and to get rid of the inefficient. Something of this kind 
appears to be the true.moral of A Child of the Jago, though I cannot 
say whether or not it was present to the mind of the author. The 
goal to be. kept constantly before us is that there should be no 
court or alley in our large towns, no rural hamlet however seques- 
tered, in which parties who happen to quarrel cannot obtain a 
judicial decision of some sort, either provisional or final, before the 
sun has gone down upon their wrath. I am aware that there is 
a special. danger .incident.to the multiplication of petty tribunals, 
namely, that they may be sheltered, by their insignificance from the 
wholesome criticism of the public and the legal profession ; but the 
example of British India shows that it can be effectually obviated 
by requiring methodical records. of proceedings to be submitted to 
ecsponsible superiors. Or.(as an alternative plan) the advantages of 
concentration and.accessibility may be to some extent combined 
ly having as.many.judges and magistrates as will suffice to dispose 
of each case as soon as it is ripe for hearing, holding Courts simul- 
taneously in the same building at a convenient centre, with an 
ojicial motor-van to fetch the parties as they are wanted, and to 
take them. back to.their homes. Be that as it may, there is certainly 
nothing Utopian in regarding some considerable extension of the 
County Court system as a matter of immediate urgency. 


V.—MONEY WANTED FOR LEGISLATION, STATUTORY AND 
. JUDICIARY. 
Then there is the point dealt with by Mr. Blake Odgers in 
the first number of this. Review—‘“ The Prevailing Ignorance’ of 
the Law. of England ” ; an ignorance largely attributable, as he 
27* 
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very truly says, to the want of a_ properly-constructed code. 
I am, like him, a strong believer in codification ; but I must 
hasten to add that this does not imply the slightest disrespect 
for the judiciary method of law-making. I mean by this 
expression, not the power of framing rules of procedure and 
so ferth, which Parliament has very wisely delegated to a 
committee composed mainly of judges, but the indirect law- 
making that goes on incessantly and half-unconsciously, as each 
new decision, arrived at by applying the principle of former 
decisions to analogous but not identical facts, becomes in its 
turn the basis of subsequent decisions. Case-law of this kind 
and statute-law have each their proper work to do in the 
building up of a system which is to be at once wise in sub- 
stance and convenient in form. It is not mere professional 
prejudice that disposes most lawyers to expect better results 
from the slow evolution of principles through forensic discussion 
of concrete instances than from the attempts of lay legislators 
to provide beforehand for cases merely imagined as likely to 
arise. First a growth of case-law, then a-code summarising 
the net result of the decisions, then a fresh growth of case- 
law dealing with the interpretation of the code, then a revised 
code embodying the result of this case-law, and so on ad 
infinitum, seems the ideal rhythmical movement for steady 
legislative progress. But whatever may. be the intrinsic merits 
of Judge-made as compared with Parliament-made_ law, the 
unfortunate suitor can hardly be expected to weigh them in 
impartial scales, so long as he has to pay for the former, 
while the public pays for the latter. Surely the settlement of 
confessedly doubtful points of law by solemn argument before a 
first-class tribunal is a process for which the public may fairly 
be called upon to pay. I say “ before a first-class tribunal ” 
rather than “ before a Court of Appeal ” because it frequently 
happens that the judgment of a single Judge of the High 
Court deals with a previously unsettled point of law so ex- 
haustively and satisfactorily as to discourage the defeated party 
from appealing, and takes its place in the text-books as a 
leading case of hardly less authority than if it had been 
delivered in the Supreme Court of Appeal or even in the 
House of Lords. On the other hand, a case is not necessarily 
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worth reporting because it has been made the subject of an 
appeal. 

For the nation to charge itself with the whole cost of every 
appeal, while still throwing upon the parties all the costs incurred 
in proceedings before tribunals of first instance, would be to lay 
too much stress on a somewhat superficial distinction. If the 
object is merely to put judiciary legislation on the same level 
financially with statutory legislation, the better way would be 
to leave it to the Court, original or appellate, to certify that any 
question of law arising before it is fit to be reserved for separate 
argument, apart from the investigation of the facts of the case, and 
to charge upon the Consolidated Fund the fees paid to counsel for 
conducting such arguments, together with any solicitor’s charges 
directly connected with this part of. the litigation. 

For the purpose of estimating the probable amount of this 
charge, the best starting-point is the number of cases annually 
included in the authorised Law Reports as being likely, in the 
opinion of the learned and responsible editors, to be of some ap- 
preciable use in helping future litigants to predict their fate. Taking 
the year 1895 for England and Wales and for Ireland, and 1893-4 
(the latest accessible to me) for Scotland, I find the figures to be 
as follows: England and Wales, 972 reported cases, of which less 
than half were appellate decisions, and only forty-nine appeals to 
the House of Lords; Ireland, 277; Scotland, 288; total for the 
United Kingdom, 1,537. The average amount of a bill of costs 
taxed in the House of Lords is about 4300, which must be doubled 
in order to include the costs of the losing as well as of the winning 
side, thus giving £600 x $0 = £30,000 as the total for the most 
expensive and most important class of cases ; and it would, perhaps, 
be good policy to begin by asking merely for this £30,000 as a 
first instalment of justice. The Judicial Statistics do not show the 
costs of other appeals separately from those incurred in the original 
suit, nor do they help us in any other way to distinguish expenses 
occasioned by the uncertainty of the law from those involved in the 
trial of issues of fact. But perhaps we shall not be very far out if 
we average the costs of the former class (for the whole United King- 
dom) at half the figure arrived at for a House of Lords case, viz, 
£300, and then assume the number of cases which a judge would 
be likely to certify under.the proposed system as proper to be argued 
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at the public expense to be less by one-third than those which are 
now thought worthy of being reported, thus making our total 
£300 x £1,200 = £360,000. 

Whatever may prove to be the cost under present conditions 
of a national provision for judiciary legislation, it may be ex- 
pected to diminish steadily with every improvement in our 
methods of statutory legislation. As to this, we possess already 
the nucleus of a Legislative Department in the Parliamentary 
Counsel's Office, costing something like £8,100 per annum, and 
another still smaller but independent nucleus, costing about 
#1,100. Supposing Mr. Odgers’ estimate to be correct, that 
“one-tenth part of the cost of a single ironclad”—i.e., about 
£85,000—spread over a period of ten or twelve years, in other words, 
a sum of £8,500 or less per annum, would more than suffice 
to carry out his scheme of codification, then by merely doubling 
the staff of these two modest establishments we should be able 
both to put this great work in course of accomplishment, and 
also to secure in the meantime the workmanlike drafting of cur- 
rent legislation. But I confess to a suspicion that his estimate 
will be found to grow very considerably, as is the way of 
estimates, before the completion of the fabric, 


VI.—MINISTRY OF JUSTICE. 


Lastly, to revert to our original comparison, it will be remem- 
bered that in relation to national defence the one recent reform 
which was hailed with most general approval was that of con- 
centrating the supreme authority over both army and navy in 
a Council, including both the Secretary for War and thie 
First Lord of the Admiralty, but having for its President a 
third Cabinet Minister of still higher standing than either. As 
the army and navy are to the general purpose of external defence, 
so are the criminal and civil tribunals, with the police force 
at their back, to the general purpose of ascertaining and pro- 
tecting the rights of individuals; and the expediency seems quite 
as obvious of co-ordinating the departments of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Home Secretary (with the corresponding offices 
for Scotland and Ireland) under a Board or Council, the Presi- 
dent of which should rank next to the Prime Minister in public 
confidence. What ideas respecting the functions of Government 
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must we suppose to be entertained by a nation which has gone 
out of its way to establish a Board of Agriculture, but has 
neyer thought of establishing a Ministry of Justice? “I sent 
yyou to be a Governor, not a gardener,” was Gordon’s curt reply 
to Emin Pasha’s application for seeds to be acclimatised in his 
Equatorial province. And if Parliamentary candidates could be 
persistently heckled in the spirit of that remark one might hope 
to see in time some sense of proportion applied to the affairs 
of the nation. 

Though I have taken this demand last in the order of 
theoretic discussion, I should like to see it take precedence 
of every other in the order of practical realisation. Once get 
a statesman of the first rank installed as Minister of Justice, 
and you will possess a leverage, at present lacking, for bringing 
pressure to bear on the Chancellor of the Exchequer in competition 
with the claims of other departments, and you will also have 
better security than at present for the money being methodically 
and judiciously expended, The additional charge would not 
necessarily exceed the usual salary of a Cabinet Minister, with 
perhaps as much again for ministerial officers and working ex- 
penses, as the department would grow rather by drawing under 
its control existing offices than by the creation of new ones. 


VIIL—WaAyYS AND MEANS, 


Suppose now that our new Minister of Justice proposes to 
include in the Civil Service Estimates, under the head of “ Law 
and Justice,” some such additional items as the following :— 





Legal assistance, and occasional compensation, to accused é 
Persons sve vee ove ove ove ove ove 300,000 
Abolition of Court fees ose eve ace eco oe 1,200,000 
; Extension of County Courts and Police Courts... ove 130,000 
‘Cost of arguing points of law ... eee oe ose os 360,000 
Legislative Department, in excess of the present cost of 
the Parliamentary Counsel’s Office and the Statute 
Law Revision Committee ove eee oes eae 10,090 
Total increase for the United Kingdon ace oe ooo 2,000,000 


What effect ought this demand to have on the Budget? That 
is a matter with which agitators having designs on the public 
purse generally decline to concern“themselves.. A Justice League 
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formed after the pattern of the Navy League would probably 
confine itself to insisting doggedly that money must somehow be 
found for its own special object, leaving to others the invidious 
task of determining who exactly is to starve in consequence. 
Unfortunately, [ am as an individual burdened with some sort 
of financial conscience; and holding as I do that our present 
burden of taxation (and, what is worse, of indebtedness), both 
national and local, is already greatly in excess of what. it 
ought to be, I am unwilling to appear even momentarily as an 
advocate of increased expenditure in one direction without at 
the same time indicating more than equivalent retrenchments which 
might safely be effected in other directions. It would probably 
not be very difficult for a modern Joseph Hume to make up 
a saving of two millions out of miscellaneous — unconsidered 
trifles in our hundred-million budget ; indeed, I should not won- 
der if an appreciable fraction thereof were to be recouped by 
means of reforms intrinsically desirable within this very depart- 
ment of Law and Justice. But I must confess to an ambition 
to fly at larger game. I will take what is, next to the army 
and navy, our greatest spending department, that of Education, 
Science, and Art, standing now at nearly eleven millions out of 
the Consolidated Fund, besides five or six millions of local taxa- 
tion, and compare its claims with that of the still un-named 
and half-organised department of Justice. 

The first test that I shall apply is a very simple one. 
Imagine all taxes made optional, with the natural corollary that 
those who decline to contribute shall have no voice in the spend- 
ing of the money, and no share in the benefits resulting from 
the expenditure; and imagine further that two separate budgets 
are presented, one for the group of departments dealing with 
national defence, justice, and police, the other for education, 
and other quasi-philanthropic services. Can anyone doubt, 
either that everybody worth taxing would pay his quota for 
the former rather than be denied police protection and a 
locus standi in the Courts, or that a very considerable number 
of persons would decline ‘to pay anything at all for the latter? 

Or take another test. Which branch of State action does most 
for the peace and harmony of the community? Not. to speak 
of the conflict now raging in England, State education is at the 
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bottom of half our troubles in Ireland. It has done much to 
embitter the dispute between Boer and Uitlander in the Transvaal. 
It constantly affords a plausible excuse for - disaffection to the 
enemies of Republican institutions in France. It harmonises only 
too well with the oppressive militarism of Germany. And 
all for what purpose? To do inefficiently, often mischievously, 
what private enterprise, given .a solid framework of ordcrly freedom 
within which to work, could and would do infinitely better.* Has 
any critic, however pessimistic, ever pretended to trace any similar 
bad effects to the various measures passed in the course of the 
present century for cheapening and multiplying the facilities for 
obtaining legal redress, and for making the laws themselves more 
intelligible and accessible? We hear no complaint as to what is 
done in these directions, but we hear something, and ought to hear 
much more, of what is left undone. Every slow, hesitating step has 
been so completely justified by the results, that there is really no 
excuse for declining to quicken the pace. 

Again, taxation for the improvement of justice has a natural 
limit; taxation for education, research, and so forth, has none. 
It is true that increased facilities for litigation, more and cheaper 
Courts, more rapid despatch of business, fewer. delays, may, 
and generally. will, have for their immediate effect an increased. 
volume of litigation, and consequently a demand for still further 
effort and expenditure in order to keep pace with it; and 
surely this is as it should be, so long as a great mass of 
unredressed and - hitherto unregarded wrong remains to -be 
dealt with. But the ultimate tendency must be the other way. 
People do not, as a rule, litigate for sport, even if matters are so 
arranged that they can have their fun for nothing, any more than 
they swallow drugs or undergo surgical operations for sport merely 
because hospital treatment is to be had gratis. They go to law, 
either because they really believe themselves to have been wronged, 
or else because some weak point in the law or its ministers en- 
courages the hope of winning with a bad cause. In proportion as 
justice becomes swifter and more certain, just claims will cease to be 


* Contrary to what is frequently asserted, the statistics show a marked increase 
in juvenile crime during the last quarter of a century. This would not justify the 
inference that State education is conducive to crime, but it does go some way 
towards proving that it has no great efficacy as a preventive. 
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evaded, and impositions will be seldom attempted ; and so at last, 
as the fires of litigation gradually die out for want of fuel, the 
time will come for reducing instead of expanding our judicial 
establishments, just as the Navy League itself might be willing to 
join hands with the Increased Armaments Protest Committee, if 
ever the “Concert of Europe” should come to deserve Lord 
Salisbury’s proleptic description of it as a federation, and should 
succeed in arranging amicably all pending questions. 

With education it is quite otherwise. There is no point at 
which you can logically stop and say, “Now the State has done 
its work, let private enterprise do the rest,” because the State, 
having no special fitness for any part of the work, is no more 
likely to be conscious of its unfitness at one stage than at another, 
All that can be said is, that unless it is seriously intended to make 
education in all its branches a State monopoly, the sooner a halt 
is called the better ; because the spirit of individual initiative and 
voluntary co-operation, once thoroughly crushed by this unfair com- 
petition, will be very difficult to revive. 

Be that as it may, the policy here advocated of bold and syste- 
matic expansion in the departments of legislation and judicature 
will have, after all, to be judged upon its merits, irrespective of 
what may be said for or against cutting down any other branch 
of expenditure. It rests on the proved insufficiency of the present 
supply of the one commodity for which we are absolutely depen- 
dent upon the State; on the encouraging results of past efforts in 
the same direction ; but, above all, on the fact that the effective 
protection of individual rights is the best known antidote against 
anarchical and communistic fallacies. 

ROLAND K, WILSON, 














The Real Sheridan 





I, 
sy] OME years ago I wrote a Life of Sheridan in 
| two volumes, which was, at the least, a pains- 
taking work, and contained a good deal of new 
information. I understood, however, that “the 
family” was much shocked at the picture 
presented of their ancestor, It was certainly 
unflattering ; but really only set forth the long- 
accepted and popular idea of the careless spendthrift, and of the 
man of alway lax principle where other people’s property was 
concerned. Something would have to be done to set this right 
and obtain a proper Sheridan. 

Luckily, a great many years ago, when in Canada, Lord Dufferin 
had been attracted by an essay of Mr. Fraser Rae’s on Sheridan, 
which he tells us he read “with infinite pleasure,” and he deter- 
mined there and then, “if ever opportunity occurred,” he would 
suggest to that gentleman that he should undertake the duty of 
writing a Life: under the eye, as it were, of his family. 

All preceding Lives, according to Lord Dufferin, have been 
failures. Moore’s was perfunctory and inaccurate; in parts there 
is “a subacid tone”: Watkins’ “a piece of bookmaking of the 
worst type”: Professor Smyth’s, Tom Sheridan's tutor, “a scanda- 
lous sketch "—ill-humoured, full of “spiteful libels,” and contain- 
ing one “atrocious falsehood.” Subsequent biographers, such as 
myself and Mrs, Oliphant, had no original material, and eked out 
their tale with “idle gossip and injurious inventions.” 

These gross reflections om living persons who were discharging 
their duty with at least conscientiousness and certainly inde- 
pendence, seem to me uncalled for. Mr. Fraser Rae, following 
suit, has s¢attered over his volumes a long series of attacks, with 
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sneers, corrections, &c., on my own humble labours, until the eye 
became at last familiar with the perpetually recurring name of 
“ Mr. Percy Fitzgerald.” It seemed a portion of the programme that 
the preceding writer should be written down as much as possible ; 
but the reader cares little about such personal matters, which in 
a Life become excrescences, The feelings of “the family” against 
myself, indeed, found vent in almost grotesque fashion, when they 
put into their biographer’s hands some verses written by a vener- 
able lady, one Mrs. Gore Jones, who, it seems, was “a grand- 
niece of Sheridan.” Her closing years were actually disturbed by 
the portrait “a recent biographer had given,” and immediately 
after the perusal she gave vent to her feelings in these lines :— 


“Enough ; he needs no hand 
To save his laurels or his fame ; 
The splendours flashing o’er his grave 
Reveal the spoiler’s shame.” 


This can only excite laughter; but it is incredible that a writer 
should insert such a thing in a serious work. Lord ‘Dufferin 
himself furnished a prefatory sketch which indicated the “line” 
that the family expected to be taken. It did not matter that the 
public had fixed its estimate of Sheridan, that all the various 
memoirs of the time, and the later ones, overflow with traits 
and stories in the same unflattering sense; these disagreeable 
things, we are told, “are sure to accumulate”—(though they have 
never accumulated round anyone else}—round the reputation of 
a person endowed with Sheridan’s gifts. and “idiosyncrasies.” 
Stranger still, we were told, “sober English common-sense has 
always been suspicious of impecunious brilliancy.” -And a very 
justifiable suspiciousness this is. His engaging qualities were, 
it is true, “sometimes marred by the foibles and peculiartties 
which are most apt to attract attention and to serve as weapons 
in the hands of a man’s enemies.” His Irish origin also 
“clogged and embarrassed his every step,’—an impediment which 
does not seem to have stood in the way of Burke, or even, 
if one might say so, of Lord Dufferin himself. Lord Dufferin 
simply asserts that all these nasty things are not so; ergo, the 
mythical Sheridan must disappear. He was vulgarly thought to 
be steeped in debt. Nothing of the kind; he died only owing 
a comparative trifle. Then, many pcople foolishly thought that 
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he was given to drink, and was often drunk. Again, nothing 
of the kind; “two or three glasses were sufficient fo overset 
the delicate poise of his brain.” True, there were “more serious 
lapses” in later life—alas! indiscretions with the ladies; but 
this was really owing “to grief and accumulated misfortune,” a 
funny excuse; but, to his great credit, he redeemed himself. 
In this way it has come to pass, he says, that “an altogether 
mythical Sheridan,” not the hall-marked Dxfferin Sheridan, has 
been presented to the imagination of the present generation, and 
also it might be added to Sheridan’s owm generation, and will 
be to succeeding ones. 

I say nothing to this rather comic system of vindication ; 
but it is enough to state that the biographer undertook the 
task in a faithful spirit. Lord Dufferin, who seems to have 
read the proofs, has actually gone so far out of the usual 
way as to prefix a complimentary testimonial of no less than 
ten. pages in length, expressing his perfect approbation of the 
way the work has been done! Mr. Fraser Rae has defended 
Sheridan “with all attainable clearness”: he at least is not “ ob- 
viously dishonest” like some of his predecessors, nor has he 
“forgotten to delineate with a tender and loving hand,” Miss 
Linley’s story. His “energy is indefatigable.” Then, for the first 
time, it occurring to him that there might be something awk- 
ward and one-sided in this sort of thing, he earnestly assures 
us that Mr. Fraser Rae’s narrative is “not to be in any way 
regarded as an apologia. The family Amow that he is studiously 
impartial and conscientiously accurate.” There we have it—“the 
family know”! There are some misgivings, too, as to whether 
the biographer has exactly brought out all the results that were 
expected from him. It is easy enough to deny wholesale, to 
glide over and omit awkward. incidents—easier still to abuse 
the opposite side. But somehow at the end Sheridan remains much 
as he was. The biographer has allowed many awkward things 
to escape; in many instances he has damaged his case. But, 
as his patron pleads in this hesitating fashion: “Can any human 
being, after all, be really resuscitated in this way? Still,’ what 
could be done for Sheridan, Mr. Fraser Rae fas done.” This; 
after all, is mild approbation. One wonders how any writer of 
independence would care to do his work under such conditions, 
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Thus “briefed,” our biographer goes to work to clean, repair, 
plaster up, and whitewash the much-dilapidated figure which, for 
nigh three-quarters of a century, has stood, like the old statue im 
Leicester Square, propped up by broomsticks, and covered with 
mud and dirt. As I have said, we have here a Sheridan who. 
is ludicrously flawless. 

The most curious feature was the reliance through the course 
of the work on numbers of letters of more than doubtful char- 
acter, and which, to speak plainly, I believe were . fabricated. 
These are chiefly Miss Linley’s love-letters, with certain other later 
letters of hers. The astonishing part is that the author, who is 
a practised writer, should have accepted these compromised 
papers with an almost guileless simplicity, and without attempting 
to apply to them any of the common tests usual in such cases, 
Some years ago, when these letters were first brought forward 
in The English Illustrated Magazine, we were assured that at the 
fire in Drury Lane all Sheridan’s papers were hurriedly heaped: 
into barrels, and conveyed to cellars in the neighbouring purlicus, 
where they remained until almost the present time. No authority 
was given, nor could be given, for this really “cock-and-bull 
story.” I myself was attracted to the subject, and, in a letter 
to The Daily News, and in articles in The Saturday Review, ex- 
posed the whole deception, I showed that the papers, instead of 
being found in “barrels,” came from the “collection” of Mr. 
McHenry, who obtained them from a well-known art dealer, 
from whom, again, they could be traced to Mr. Lacy’s sale 
in 1877. Here they were described as “ papers relating to R. B.. 
Sheridan and others,” and were sold for the modest sum of £4! 
Any other papers coming to us with such a letter of introduc- 
tion ought to be reccived with the gravest suspicion, 

But let us turn from this doubtful matter to the anouliaia 
of Sheridan’s moral character, “whitewashed to order” as he. is 
in these two volumes. I propose now to show bricfly that all 
his calumniators and .traducers are..really of his own household, 
and of his. own society (and on whom else. can we better call ?), 
whose testimony we can set against the well-meaning. assertions. 
of Lord: Dufferin and -his. biographer. 

First: His own family testify against him: ‘his, father, his 
brother, his sister Elizabeth, his first wife, his second wife, his 
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son “Tom,” his son’s tutor, and his son’s wife, Mrs. Tom Sheridan 
This is pretty well, but we have besides his friends and sub- 
ordinates, the Linleys, Mrs. Siddons, John Kemble, and_ his 
actors generally, Mr. C. Butler, Rogers, Mrs, Canning, Byron, 
who all join in abusing him. So do his Political associates, the 
Regent, Lord Holland, Lord Grey, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Adam, Mr. 
Pitt, Mackintosh, Burke, Lord John Townshend, Sir Samucl 
Romilly, and many more. 

Now, first as to his family. His father gave Lord Shelburne 
“a very bad character of him,” and said that “he was not te 
be trusted.” He declared he was the origin of his own Joseph 
Surface. He had reason for saying this, as the son had solemnly 
sworn to him that he would give up his lady-love. What. of 
his first wife, the interesting Linley? Mr. Fraser Rae has .quite 
glossed over Sheridan’s treatment of her. Mr. Smyth, a+ much- 
respected person, a Professor at Oxford, but who, according to 
the biographer and. “the family,” is a fabricator and untruthful 
calumniator, heard from her friend, Mrs. Canning, that Sheridan 
would tease his wife until “she was ready to dash her head 
against the wall.” She told also of his desertions and infidelities. 
Even the episode of his elopement, which has been invested 
with a sort of romance, will show much of his favourite selfish- 
ness and trickery, which is so unpleasant in a young fellow. Let 
us see, He began by supplanting his friend Halhed, and his 
brother Charles, decciving them almost to the last moment. A 
friendly merchant in London welcomed and sheltered him, and 
his. aid was secured by the falsehood that he was eloping with 
a very rich heiress. He was: assisted also by a son of this 
gentleman, who was, however, “greatly vexed at the manner of 
your drawing for the last £20”; so he thus early showed himsclf 
crooked in money transactions. The young man’s behaviour to 
his mistress revealed the same trickiness, The. excuse for his 
accompanying her was that his sister was to introduce her to 
some friends at St. Quentin, who would shelter her; but when 
they arrived at Calais he persuaded the helpless creature that 
she had committed herself too far, and got her to go through 
a form of marriage, which in those days he knew was practically 
worthless, Finally, in spite of the marriage contract, he swore 
to his father that he would throw her over, adding the falschood 
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that he had “extricated himself from this unfortunate connec- 
tion,” while all. the time he was telling another story to a friend, 
Such was he as a lover. 

Moore was told by Miss Ogle, the second Mrs. Sheridan's 
sister, that she had gone over the letters of both his wives, and 
that “both series began in the same strain of love and worship, that 
both seemed gradually alienated by his selfish and vainglorious 
infidelities and extravagances, till they ended in disliking him.” 
She said he was altogether amiable and attractive “where hts 
vanity or his passions did not interfere.” 

As to his moral character as a husband, Mr. Fraser Rae fur- 
nishes us with a new and startling testimony. There is a general 
idea of Mrs. Crewe, the noted das bleu, as a brilliant, lively lady 
of high position and irreproachable character. That she had 
many admirers, lovers even, and followers, we all know. But no 
one, until Lord Dufferin’s biographer came, ever thought of 
destroying her character. Who could think that-a person called 
in to vindicate Sheridan guand méme, to show him as perfect 
cmnibus, should of a sudden, and without a particle of evidence, 
declare boldly that he had had an intrigue with this lady! It 
seems incredible. What! Mrs, Crewe, the friend of the staid 
Hannah More, of Dr. Johnson, of Miss Burney, and other irreproach- 
able persons! 

It turns out, however, that the odious scandal is founded on a 
mere colloquial allusion by Sheridan’s own sister, who is made 
to charge her brother with this infamy! The biographer murmurs 
that “it is better to publish these things than let conjecture run 
riot.” But no one was conjecturing, and nothing “running riot” 
save Mr. Fraser Rae himself. Suddenly struck by the heinous- 
ness of such a charge, he pleads, “It can be shown that this 
backsliding did not last long.’ Lord Dufferin, who “passed” the 
proofs, seems to adopt this shameful charge, though it actually 
“knocks the legs” from beneath the hobbling defence of his client. 
What is the fact? 

Elizabeth Sheridan speaks of the business lightly, as though 
it were a bagatelle. “You must also know,” she goes on, “that 
Mrs, Crewe, among other lovers (favoured ones I mean), has had 
our brother in her train. As his fame and consequence in life 
have increased, her charms have diminished, and, passion no 
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longer the tie between them, his affection has returned to its 
proper channel.” The words “in her train” show that she was 
speaking of a band of admirers, of whom Sheridan and some 
more were “favoured.” The correct and strict Mrs. Sheridan 
frequented the society of this betrayer of her domestic peace till 
the day of her death! The sister explains the thing more 
clearly, saying that Mrs. Crewe showed a certain coldness to Mrs, 
Sheridan: but it was owing to liking for her, and jealousy of the 
preference Mrs. S. showed for Mrs. Bouverie! Mrs, Siddons, by 
the way, told Mr. Rogers a story of this model husband’s behaviour 
to her. Much has been made of his poignant suffering at the 
loss of this charming creature; and Lord Dufferin gravely urges 
in proof that he had actually been heard “sobbing through the 
night.” There is the awkward fact, however, that only a couple 
of months later he was busy “gallanting” Mdme. de Genlis and 
her lovely daughter Pamela about, having them on a visit, and so 
eager, indeed, to detain them in England that he got up a sham 
plot of a postboy’s to make them lose the way. The lady says 
he actually proposed to Pamela; but Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
struck in and carried off the belle. It is characteristic that Mrs, 
Sheridan on her death-bed told Lord Edward that she should, like 
to see him married to Pamela—a fact that ought to have had its 
effect on the grieving husband. It has been suggested that all 
this is an idle legend of the lady’s, but she mentions names and 
places, and a Mr. Reed, a known friend of Sheridan’s, and his 
place at Isleworth. So much for his first. wife. 

Now let us hear his second wife. The biographer triumph- 
antly appeals to Miss Ogle, Sheridan’s sister-in-law, for a 
character, who, he says, enlarged on his merits to Moore, and 
begged of him not to stint his praises. It is a small point that she 
was only speaking of his talent, which, of course, nobody denies. 
But she also told Moore that “they often wished him dead for 
her sister’s sake, who might then recover her health!” Of course, 
it would not “do” to add this. The biographer tells us how 
Sheridan almost idolised this second lady, having all sorts of pet 
names for her. She was his “ Hecca,” &c, But how did he treat 
her? We shall use the lady’s own testimony, furnished to us by 
“the family.” His treatment of her was shocking. On the 
marriage he persuaded her to accept a statement, made by a 
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legal friend of his, that he had £10,000 a year “permanent 
income” (Vol. II., p. 216), which is, of course, incredible. Some 
years later she plainly told him that he had altogether deceived 
her about his means. Indeed, from an almost beseeching letter 
of hers to the treasurer of Drury Lane we find that he had left 
the poor lady literally wzthout a shilling, though he had promised 
that a certain sum should be sent every month. “She could not 
go on longer,” she protested, “and she will have to raise it.” 
This was the man who deceived her with his “ flourishings.” At 
one time she actually talked of leaving him altogether. But then, 
as the apologist says so beautifully, “husband and wife are not 
always in perfect accord ; yet the pendulum of affection seldom 
oscillates so greatly,” &c. Thus we have an entirely new moral 
system to suit the Sheridan case. True affection, usually supposed 
to be constant, is to oscillate, as it oscillated in that little Crewe 
affair. His wife also accused him, and with good reason, of 
having misrepresented the state of his affairs when they 
married. Naturally this led to reproaches and recriminations 
—the husband defending himself in letters 24 pp. long, which 
are worthy of his own Joseph Surface, or of the later Micawber, 
Yet we have to thank his injudicious advocates for furnishing 
us with this evidence. After telling her that he had saved his 
son from being brought into the Court as “the victim of a 
swindler,” the plausible fellow unfolds a plan by which they are 
to go on comfortably for the future. All his debts are to be 
paid off, she is to have a fixed income, and they can _ then 
count on a clear £4,000 a year! He explains how it is to be 
done, and again we seem to be listening to his Surface. “I 
have broken the rule of my life (?), and have with a broken spirit 
stooped for the first time (?) to accept the Pecuniary assistance 
of private friendship.” That is distinctly good. “I yet preserve 
my own self-esteem, nor would I exchange the recollection of 
acts of kindness, gentleness, and benevolence which without 
ostentation I have in my life done. . . . And _ sure 
I am that there is no person who has been confidentially ac- 
quainted with my private affairs and difficulties, and who has 
witnessed my conduct under them, that has not been con- 
firmed or improved im principle and integrity in his views and trans- 
actions in this life.” “I cannot avoid,” says this second Joseph 
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Surface, “making one observation in passing. J cannot conceive 
on earth anything more odious than a man’s—(‘the man who,’ &c., 
says Joseph) enjoying comforts and ease himself, yet perceiving those 
he professes to love, or who are dependent on him, not sharing 
them. However strongly you paint the distresses or mortifica- 
tions you have experienced, I am sure you will allow they 
cannot be compared with the privations and vexations I have 
been obliged to submit to, &c., when, as has happened, the 
result produced some accommodation to you, and upon perhaps no 
very important exigency.” 

As his father said, truly enough, that he drew his Joseph 
Surface, from himself, curiously enough, Lord Holland took the 
same view, and with great acuteness explained this phase of 
Sheridan’s character. He set before himself always the highest 
possible ideal of moral duty ; anything short of this was not worth 
while aiming at. “As he found it impossible to carry this into 
practice he contented himself with the most exalted and flourish- 
ing sentiments.” Thus, “prudence and morality were always on 
his lips, while his actions were a series of debauchery and 
libertinism. He at last so deluded himself as to firmly believe 
that he was a pattern of self-denial and restraint, and the victim 
of everyone else.” Yet Lord Holland had not seen Sheridan’s 
24-page letters to his wife. 

Next for his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Tom Sheridan: let us see 
what is fer testimony. She told Moore, with much candour 
and frankness, that her father-in-law could be good-natured 
“where no object of his own interfered.” She added the qualifica- 
tion that, “Under the alarm of any pressure of inconvenience from 
want of money, he would not hesitate at any means for pro- 
curing it.” What a character! And what does Lord Dufferin 
say to this witness from his household—his own grandmother’s ? 

I must pause here, but in another paper I shall take the evi- 
dence of the rest of his family and of his friends, 


PERCY FITZGERALD, 








A School of Fiction: A Symposium‘ 














JHE Editor of The New Century Review cannot ex- 
pect me to commend Mrs, Meade’s School ot 
Fiction when I have several schemes of my own, 
which I would like to see adopted by a discrimina- 
ting public. I feel confident that the lady herself, 
when she gives thought to my principal plan, will 
admit that it confers on society certain advantages 
which would not flow from the School of Fiction, even if Sir Walter 
Besant occupied the President’s chair. My invention may be 
roughly described as “A Project for the Painless Extinction of 
the Average Novelist.” I do not claim originality for it, as the 
idea has been in successful operation for years at the Dogs’ Home 
in Battersea. Of course we would need a little legislation, and 
public opinion would have to be worked up a bit, but after 
a while, when everyone saw the good results, there would be 
little opposition, except perhaps from Sir Walter, who is a humane 
man, and is therefore loath to destroy even a sensational novelist. 
The police could look out for authors haunting editorial offices 
gh in the Strand and Fleet Street, and quietly colla: them. My 
q “ P.F.T.P.E.O.T.A.N.” worked exceedingly well in classic times, 
| for the ancients were much more sensible than the people of 
to-day. If I remember aright, the novelist of a thousand years 
ago presented himself for vivd voce examination at that first School 
of Fiction presided over by the Sphinx. He had three tries, and 
if he failed to answer the riddle he was killed forthwith . . 

and serve him right, say I. The same admirable strain runs through 
all the cherished fairy tales of our youth, The reward was the 
King’s daughter and half the kingdom, The way kingdoms were 
divided up in those days ought to be a caution to Turkey. The 
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* Whether a School of Fiction would help our younger novelists or merely 
assist in producing indifferent fiction is a question which has aroused some in- 
terest in the Press in consequence of Mrs. L. T. Meade’s proposal, as set forth in 
the March number of The New Century Review. This month we publish the 
opinions of a few eminent novelists upon the subject. 
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two haughty elder brothers had their first innings and were invariably 
decapitated in the courtyard, while the despised younger always 
accomplished the task and lived happy ever after. The truth is, 
there are already too many novelists, and some method of 
eliminating most of them must be inaugurated if the world is to 
preserve its sanity. The cold-blooded proposal to establish a school 
for the turning out of more of them must be received with horror 
by every well-regulated mind, and it is worthy of the vivid 
imagination of one who month by month in her Strand medical 
tales has made me afraid to go to rest without a searchlight. 
When Sir Walter Besant begins figuring it is time for the 
true mathematician to take to the woods and climb a tree, 
Annually Sir Walter frightens estimable publishers out of the 
country and out of their wits by his computations on the actual 
cost of a book. Often have I met celebrated publishers wander- 
ing disconsolately in remote parts of the Continent, pathetically 
asking recent comers from the Metropolis if Sir Walter was still 
at it. “If there are forty monthly magazines, averaging ten 
articles each, with an average pay of twelve guineas,” then so- 
and-so happens, says Sir Walter. I think this kind of talk 
is very misleading, and that it lures into the already over- 
crowded profession of letters people whom Providence intended 
to shine in other channels of endeavour, such as the mending 
of roads or useful scullery work. I do not believe there are 
forty such magazines in England, or thirty, or twenty, and I 
wouldn’t like to bet that there were ten. But granting there are 
ten, the talk of average works out in this way (you see, I’m a bit 
of a figurer myself): A magazine pays, say, fifty pounds for an 
article by the biggest literary “name” in the world. The other 
nine authors get one-and-six each, The average for the ten 
articles is £5 1s. 4d., or thereabouts; but what consolation is 
that to the poor wretches who get the one shilling and six- 


pence ? 
“If forty mags. print forty yarns 
Each month, for forty years, 
Will forty thousand unknown scribes 
Thus pay their debt arrears? 
‘I doubt it, said the carpenter, 
And burst in bitter tears.” 


As for the School of Fiction, I don’t see how Mrs. Meade 
is going to get together a teaching staff. Successful authors 
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could not afford to give their time to it; unsuccessful authors 
would necessarily be of no use in such an institution. It is true 
that in Paris and elsewhere successful painters pass through the 
art schools and give exceedingly brief criticisms to a few of the 
students; but the faults of a painting may be seen at a glance, 
while a MS. has to be perused, alas! Then if you did get 
your teaching staff together, no two authors would agree on any- 
thing. Imagine the miseries of a bewildered pupil under the com- 
bined tuition of Rudyard Kipling and Henry James! The inflicting 
of such cruelty would bring the battle-ships of the five Great 
Powers to our ports. Besides all this, an author’s opinion on 
fiction is absolutely without value. I honour the estimate of a 
noted author on a soap, or a whiskey, or a patent medicine 
but on a book “his unsolicited testimonial” is beneath contempt. 
The creative faculty and the critical faculty are rarely found in 
the one person. ’ 

And this brings us to the final fact that the celebrated author 
isa madman. Wherever he is there are “visions about.” Strange 
things are always happening around him, and he lives in a world 
whose inhabitants other people cannot see until they pay four and 
sixpence at a bookseller’s for the privilege of beholding them. He 
writes down these mental delusions of his, and if they are reasonably 
true to life we call the result fiction ; visible insanity we term poetry. 
So Mrs. Meade’s School would merely turn out bogus lunatics, 

It must not be forgotten that, in spite of the absence of a School 
of Fiction, this little island has produced in its time a very credit- 
able amount of good reading matter. I doubt if a School of Fiction 
would have bettered Shakespeare, Sir Walter Besant, or myself. 

ROBERT BARR. 


I am fully persuaded that a School of Fiction is desirable. 
As a time-saver it would be invaluable. The old School of 


Experience has been a devourer of years, and in this age of keen 
competition the economy of hours becomes more than ever im- 
portant. But the way is barred with spikes. The substantial 
middle-class parent, from whom, be it spoken, talent or genius 
most frequently buds, will not easily be convinced that fiction 
is an art to be studied, that literature is anything but a slight 
extension of the copy-book and school theme. He will have to 
undergo a long and steady application of mental massage before 
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the truth is finally rubbed into him. For, unless I am much 
deceived, the average father of to-day, who has always flouted, more 
or less, the taking of music or painting seriously, regarding them 
as simple accomplishments, will scoffingly object to staking his 
hard cash upon the vague chance of successful authorship. “You 
can write a letter; why should you not be able to write a book? 
I have paid for your education; caligraphy and composition were 
included in your curriculum ; what more can you want? Besides, 
there is little to be made out of books.” I overhear the modern 
Philistine’s gruff tones, see the appealing boy or girl convinced of 
his or her doomed genius. And the rumbling cyclopean voice 
of the monster Public also reaches my ears: “Style, what is style?” 
it growls ; “I don’t know anything about style, and I don’t want. 
I shall read what I like, and I’ve no wish to be taught any- 
thing.” 

Frankly, I do not believe in the reforming of swinish taste 
by pearl diet. There is, perhaps, more pure English written now 
than ever before, more exquisite prose, more musical verse, but 
it is not read by the multitude; it cannot be forced upon the 
multitude by any combination of critic, publisher, and _ editor. 
Must there not always be this “Great Mediocracy” upheaved from 
strata below? The general reader in those “happy old days,” for 
which Mrs, Meade sighs, showed no better judgment than the 
general reader at this end of the century—rather worse. He wept 
over Pamela and The Children of the Abbey. 1 take leave to think 
that the psychological novel is an advance upon such romances of 
twaddle and tinsel sentiment, an advance made by every literature 
in Europe before ours! Surely the first axiom laid down by a 
School of Fiction will be that style without thought, observation, 
analysis, fidelity to nature, can only be a shell lacking kernel. The 
future, as I foresee it, holds greater promise of progression from an 
Esther Waters than retrogression to a Children of the Abbey. In 
this faith I look forward to an academy that, by making understood 
the beauties of our mother tongue and the higher potentialities 
of the novel, may help to produce English Tolstoys, Turgenevs, 
d’Annunzios, de Maupassants, Zolas, Bourgets, Couperuss, Maartens, 
Bjornsons, and Ibsens, MARY L, PENDERED. 


The paragraph I am invited to write concerning Mrs. L. T. 
Meade’s article, “A School of Fiction,” need only be brief, for I 
feel myself, wrongly or rightly, constrained to take the side of the 
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opposition —if there should be others of my way of thinking. 
Granting the evil in modern fiction, it is an evil which will cure 
itself, for the public palate soon sickens of the highly spiced. It 
is only one of the phases of ever-changing public taste, and the 
desire for something new. No School of Fiction is needed for the 
cure: no trained college of writers educated to follow the precepts 
of a certain selection of teachers can possibly exercise much in- 
fluence on public taste. The result of such training would be 
authorship in a stereotyped form. Very careful, erudite, and correct, 
no doubt. Style, the critic’s catchword, would be fully to the fore ; 
but what of originality ? In place of rugged natural force, we should 
have the artificial manufactured article, polished and finished, and 
measured by the model held up by the instructors, The old Latin 
writer set down his proverb, Poeta nascitur non fit. Surely this is 
as true of the writer of fiction. Fancy Dickens fettered by a course 


of school ! GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 





I can never bring myself to regard novel-writing in the light 
of a trade; nor do I believe that an Academy of Fiction would 
prove as advantageous to imaginative literature as technical 
schools at Manchester to cotton-printing. For what are the 
essentials of a novelist? Exactly those qualities which by no 
human power can be imparted by one individual to another; 
first and foremost, observation, rather, I should say, insight into 
character, not the mere photographic portraiture of externals, but 
that intuitive, unerring, effortless vision only to be compared to 
a lightning flash, and which as instantaneously is conveyed to 
the reader. This is a very rare gift. We all know that men 
and women exceptionally endowed in other respects are often 
hopelessly at fault in the reading of character, hence the unhappy 
marriages, the wretched lives, the shattered fortunes, we see 
around us, 

Again, of imperative necessity in fiction, ze. fiction worthy the 
name, are the equally rare qualities of humour and pathos. No 
more are these to be taught at so much per hour than the 
especial aptitude of a lightning calculator or of a Blondin. No; 
better the egregious inconsistencies and naive blunders of an 
East End street ballad improvised on a Saturday night, than 
plots and characters made by rule of thumb, automatic and 
uninteresting as the quadrille of manikins on the top of a barrel- 
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organ. It seems to me that the great desideratum is, not that 
people should read and write more fiction, but less, How vastly 
would public taste be improved and the dignity of literature 
enhanced, if the novel were considered solely as a work of art, 
not as so much copy for the newspaper syndicate and American 
market, its worth estimated in pounds, shillings, and pence! 
As my opinion has been asked I give it in all frankness, but 
with due respect to the projectors of the scheme. To Sir Walter 
Besant authors all owe a double debt—that of reader and 
writer. M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


I fear that Mrs. Meade’s estimate of story-writing as a trade is 
far too pleasant. True, it is a trade some part of which may be 
learnt, but only, so far as I can perceive, by individual study of good 
models. I cannot imagine any effort at wholesale teaching, on 
the plan of the unnumbered “ Art Schools” that crowd the country, 
save with results even more deplorable than those furnished by the 
exemplars, ARTHUR MORRISON. 


I may say that I do not think such a school would be of any 
benefit to literature. Certainly the laws of composition and 
grammar might be better understood and better explained than 
they are, but I do not think that anyone can be taught how to 
produce a work of imagination. PEARL MARY CRAIGIE, 


I am opposed to the foundation of a School for Fiction. Genius 
is its own teacher; mediocrity is unteachable. In such a school 
who would teach the teachers? And to prescribe to a dozen 
different pupils one particular way of saying the same thing 
would result in the same dead level of mediocrity. The neophyte 
cannot profit by the experiences of others ; he must work out his 
own literary salvation. Fiction by machinery would fill our work- 
houses and gaols, and shorten the life of every editor in London. 
Mrs, Meade says, “ What the reading public ask for, authors and 
publishers will supply.” If the reading public asks for authors of 
this description they will have to be supplied. But I most earnestly 
hope that the day of this demand is far distant. G. B. BURGIN. 


I have long believed, and last year at the Women Writers 
Dinner expressed my belief, that there is in literature a trade 
or craft capable of being learned and taught; that very few of 
us who write in English know our trade, and that we greatly 
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need some better opportunity of learning it. Literature is not 
only a vehicle for conveying thought, feeling, and images; it 
is also an artful assortment of sounds and of intervals. The melody 
of repeated and varied intervals is generally recognised—so generally 
indeed as to have received the name of verse; although I have 
not been able to find any two authorities agreed upon the rules 
to which English verse conforms. As to the other melody—of 
repeated and varied vowel and consonant sounds—its existence 
is so little recognised that it has not even a current name. The 
late Professor Silvester called it “ phonetic syzygy,” and wrote 
upon it a valuable and neglected essay, which would be more 
valuable and possibly less neglected if some industrious person 
would translate it out of the terms of—I presume—mathematical 
science into the English vernacular. Assiduous analysis of the 
characteristic melodies of different authors ought to be part of 
the training of every writer, as it was, Stevenson tells us, of his. 
That this sort of study has been extremely helpful to myself 
I am sure; and two pupils who have practised it with me speak 
warmly of the interest and advantage which they have found 
in such analysis. Translation, again, offers a valuable means of 
training ; but there are pitfalls for the student who translates un- 
criticised. The real difficulty in Mrs. Meade’s proposal is that, 
few writers knowing their trade and none having been taught it, 
there is no adequate supply of trained and practised teachers such 
as may be found in other arts; and the first generation of teachers 
would have to some extent to learn their business of teaching as 
they went along—just as we now pick up, or fail to pick up, our 
craft of writing. CLEMENTINA BLACK, 


With regard to a school for novelists, I think it would be an 
excellent institution for producing second-rate fiction-writers, for 
there they would be able to acquire the art of hashing up other 
people’s ideas in the most approved methods. But if a man (or 
a woman) aimed at being anything more than second-rate, the less 
he or she had to do with such an establishment the better. The 
ideal novelist who is to write the ideal book will be a man who 
has gone about and seen things and people for himself, and dis- 
covered by sheer hard industry how to set down an account of 
them upon paper as he himself has viewed them. At its best 
a school could, only produce imitative animals—though of course, 
lots of these are wanted for the magazines and the ladies’ novelettes. 

C, J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 





The Men of Cornwall 





II. 

HE Cornishman possesses various artistic apti- 
tudes, but on the whole these are not of the 
plastic order. A certain amount of taste in 
trivial detail, a love of colour, may be noted, 
but no great painters come from Cornwall as 
from East Anglia and other more Scandinavian 
parts of Great Britain. Reynolds, indeed, be- 

longed to Plymouth, just over the border, but Opie, the portrait 

painter, and Bone, the miniaturist, seem to be the only Cornish 
artists to be found until recent times. Brittany is similarly bare 
of great painters. Nor is there much to say for Cornish architecture, 

Now and again one meets with an old house that has its charm 

of fitness, but on the whole they are far less common than the old 

farmhouses of the North with their grave simplicity and harmony; 
nor is there anything to compare with the cheerful felicity which the 
art of domestic architecture reached in West Surrey and Hamp- 
shire. The cause of this lack lies doubtless in material. In the 
absence of stone, wood, and tiles, the Cornish have had to wrestle 
with the problems offered by so rebellious a substance as granite. 

There are not even many notable churches in this land of saints ; 

Launceston church-tower is an exception, St. Buryan’s, in its 

austere simplicity, impresses the traveller as he circles around it 

in his progress through the Land’s End district. The noblest and 
most satisfying fragment of ecclesiastical architecture in Cornwall is, 
without doubt, the tower of Probus church, near Truro, The church’ 
itself is insignificant, but the tower, built in Elizabethan days though 
reminiscent of an earlier period of art, is admirable at every point. 
One vainly seeks to know how so insignificant a village acquired so 
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stately a possession. I have many times spent weeks beneath its 
shadow, and from afar or near I have never failed to thrill with 
pleasure as I caught sight of its large and gracious proportions, its 
fitness of detail, the soft grey tones of its delicately diapered 
walls, 

An aptitude for music and singing is the most characteristic 
artistic faculty of the Cornish, and there is even some reason for 
supposing that the greatest of English composers, Purcell, belonged 
to Cornwall. We must certainly connect this aptitude with the 
beautifully modulated speech of the people, the unconscious ten- 
dency to soften and broaden ordinary English, and their gift of 
eloquence ; for like the Welsh and the Irish—though to a less 
extent than these latter—the Cornish are speakers and preachers, 
Certain parts of the county, like Zennor, have an ancient reputation 
for beauty of voice; the fame of Incledon lives to our own time, 
and various noted singers of to-day are of Cornish race. This 
musical endowment is radical in the race. Up to the seventeenth 
century miracle-plays remained very popular in Cornwall, as various 
open amphitheatres on the hillsides remain to testify. The Cornish 
Mysteries are held to differ from those of other parts chiefly by 
their superiority in form, in accuracy of rhythm and rhyme, and in 
adaptability for lyrical expression ; so strong, indeed, is the musical 
element that they are usually, it has been said, the libretti of 
religious operas, while instead of closing with a Ze Deum, as is cus- 
tomary in English and French Mysteries, they end by directing the 
minstrels to “pipe diligently that we may go to dance.” Musical 
antiquaries hold that the modern carol—which is really a choral 
song somewhat less serious than a hymn, and accompanied by a 
dance—is a relic of the choruses sung between the acts of miracle- 
plays. In most English towns the carol has degenerated into some 
vulgar modern jingle, some “’Ark! the ’erald angels sing,” hastily 
yelled by small ragamuffins anxious for a copper. In Cornwall it 
remains a more serious matter. The young men of the village, for 
some time before Christmas, practise together the traditional part- 
songs, which are very quaint and delightful to listen to. When 
Christmas Eve comes they go round singing from house to house, 
and the poorest Cornish householder gladly pays his shilling—a 
considerable sum here—in return for this little concert outside his. 
door, 
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The Cornish love of music, and also of dancing, appears in 
various old rites and customs that have not yet died out. 
Furry day, which is celebrated at Helston, in the Lizard dis- 
trict, during the first week of May, is perhaps the most remark- 
able of these festivals. On this day the inhabitants of the town, 
including the Mayor and “best families,” dance along the open 
streets and in and out of a large number of the houses, all 
knocking at the door as they dance in. The dance is a sort 
of polka, and the accompanying town band plays a very lively 
traditional air, which, it is said, may also be found in Brittany 
and Wales. For two hours this dance continues without inter- 
mission beneath the warm sun which is not unknown to a 
Cornish May. Watching the perspiring actors in this quaint 
survival from the antique world, I can well believe the statement 
I overheard one young lady among them make, that it was the 
hardest day’s work she had ever done. It would, however, be 
a mistake to suppose that this now meaningless celebration is 
kept up from any sense of duty. It is the buoyant, nervous 
excitability of the race which makes the people of Helston 
cling to a festival which is unparalleled in any English town, 

The volatility of the Cornish, however exuberantly efferves- 
cent, rarely passes into the rowdyism and horseplay which are 
still so painfully common among the true-born English, Even 
the Cornish Mysteries, it appears, are singularly free from the 
coarse buffoonery which usually characterised those clerical 
productions, When Cornish lads to-day ramble abroad you 
will not find them engaged in creating the maximum of noisy 
mischief. And when you lie in your bed in the West End of 
London, and are awakened in the early hours of Sunday 
morning by ugly voices howling discordantly the noisiest music- 
hall song to the cackling accompaniment of reckless laughter, 
you may be fairly sure that these people were not born in 
Cornwall, This is one of the characters which bring the Cornish 
near to the French; it may merely indicate difference in 
nervous texture, but it adds to the amenity of life. , 

The genius of the race—its volatility and its power of speech 
—is well-fitted for the actor’s profession, The tendency may be 
seen among village lads, who will sometimes organise a nigger 
minstrel company, in elaborate costume, to go from house to 
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house performing variety entertainment. Foote, a famous actor of 
old time, once called “the English Aristophanes,” belonged to 
Cornwall, and the greatest English actor of our own day, Sir Henry 
Irving, though not actually born in Cornwall, belongs to the 
county, both by race (on the maternal side) and by the fact that 
he spent his early youth there. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that the favourite avocations 
and amusements of the Cornish are all effeminate. No one who is 
acquainted with Cornish wrestling will rush to that conclusion. 
Nowadays, indeed, wrestling in Cornwall is dying out, and I 
have not often had an opportunity of witnessing it, but it is by 
no means extinct. I know a village, far removed from railway 
stations and the currents of modern life, where it may be well 
studied. Behind the chief inn in the village is a large field. Here, 
on a certain day every year, several hundred people assemble 
and seat themselves on chairs and benches, forming a large ring 
left free for the wrestlers, who strive the whole day long in 
round after round to throw one another according to the rules 
of the art. They are practically naked above the waist, for the 
strong loose canvas jacket is easily lifted over the shoulders. It 
is a graceful and vigorous performance, not without a certain 
solemnity befitting a survival from the early world. No one is 
hurt, however decisive the falls, for there is nothing of the reck- 
less barbarity of football so dear to the hearts of the northern 
English countrymen, There are no women present, though a few 
may be seen flitting in the background and gazing on furtively. 
Beer is passed round from time to time to the onlookers, who 
sedately discuss the performance with the air of connoisseurs, 
applaud the victors, and quietly disperse in the evening. 

The stranger in Cornwall is quickly impressed by something 
wild and primitive in the land and the people. To a large extent 
this is a correct impression. The general contours of the country 
—huge fantastic rocks lashed by angry winter seas, gorse-covered 
moorlands with but rare luxuriant valleys—are savage and uncivilised. 
The prehistoric remains—the frequent monoliths, the “quoits” as 
cromlechs are here called, the mysterious circles of stones—confirm 
the impression and recall the grander relics of primitive rite and 
sepulture in Brittany, while the quaint wayside crosses scattered * 
so profusely along western Cornish roads recall the simple piety 
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of early days. The people themselves also often retain a certain 
element of savagery, as apt when irritated to break out in bursts 
of violent anger as their shallow soil to reveal the hard rock 
underneath, or their sudden gales to lash the sea into white fury. 
They have a primitive instinct for religion, though perhaps to 
a less extent than the Welsh or the Bretons; they were ardent 
Catholics in days of old, they never took kindly to a State Church 
as invented by Henry VIII., but when Wesley came among them 
and made a spiritual faith once more possible they became ardent 
Methodists. They have also been devoted wreckers, fervent 
smugglers. Even now it is possible to point to men who in their 
early days, it is said, lured vessels to destruction on the rocks. 
They carried their smuggling audacity so far as in one case at 
least to use a church for storing the smuggled spirits, carefully 
removing them on Saturday nights in preparation for the religious 
rites of the Sunday. Doubtless these things have died out, and 
nowadays the Cornish display their fervour in rescuing life at 
such times as the fierce winter gales turn the dangerous coasts 
around the Lizard and Land’s End into seething cauldrons of 
death, in which the lifeboat cannot live and the rocket cannot 
pierce the wind to bring rescue to the sailors who drop one by 
one from the rigging to their death, within a few yards of land. 
The man who would once have been a wrecker is perhaps the 
man who now spends days and nights in searching for dead 
bodies along the coasts. To live on the Cornish coast breeds a 
certain familiarity with death, and also that terror of the devour- 
ing sea which is deeply rooted in the people, and a little 
surprising to the careless summer pleasure-seekers who bathe all 
day long in these clear sparkling waters and cool mysterious 
caves. But the natives see it differently, and in many districts 
there are few women who have not lost one of their men—a son, 
a father, a husband, sometimes drowned beneath their eyes. The 
life of the people, and perhaps their racial instincts, are primitive 
also in their attachment to superstitions. All sorts of pagan 
survivals may be found in Cornwall: holy wells are numerous ; 
every district has its population of ghosts, and many are the natives 
who have seen or heard them. Witchcraft was of old strongly 
rooted in Cornwall, especially in particular spots, such as St. Ives, 
It is not yet extinct, and the witch-doctor still mutters her spells 
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for the benefit of those who seek her advice. I know of a respect- 
able citizen of a Cornish town who found his orthodox doctor’s 
remedies too slow, and went off to a famous witch-doctor who 
uttered her spells over him; he was perfectly satisfied with the 
results. This man made no secret of the course he had adopted, 
apparently regarding his preference for the powers of darkness over 
the powers of potions as justified by more speedy results, There 
must certainly be a far larger number of persons who resort to these 
same powers in secret. 

While the Cornish are truly primitive in the sense that 
they still retain traditions, habits, and customs now unknown to 
the rest of England, it must be added that they have little of 
the profound conservatism of the Welsh, which has kept the 
old Keltic tongue alive and vigorous within a few hundred 
miles of London, just as they lack also the intense moral fervour of 
the Breton. In the Cornish rustic there is even a certain 
eagerness for novelty; you may see his whole body astir with 
delight at some new spectacle at which the Anglo-Saxon 
would only gape in wonderment. What seems to us _ the 
primitiveness of the Cornish is largely, it appears to me, an 
organic character of the race which civilisation can scarcely be 
expected to efface, a radical matter of temperament. The 
Anglo-Saxon character comports a certain exterior awkward- 
ness, a more or less genial ruffianism, beneath which you 
find on cutting into it—though this may not be easy to effect 
—a reliable depth of juicy beefiness. When you scratch the 
gentle surface of the Cornish soul you may, perchance, strike 
on some unexpected resonant resistance, even with ugly sparks 
of fire, just as when you penetrate the shallow soil of Cornish 
land you strike on hard metalliferous strata. I do not wish to 
insinuate that either of these tempers is of higher quality. 
The one is not quite so smooth as it looks, the other not 
quite so rough. In the world of character it is not so easy, 
as it is in the world of zoology, to assert that the creature 
which carries its skeleton inside is more highly organised than 
that which carries it outside. But the ready responsiveness of 
the Cornish temperament, its unexpected recoils and resistances, 
its apparent contradictions, are fascinating, and constitute a 
character which appeals to us as primitive, 
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In a last analysis, perhaps the most distinctive and interesting 
element in the Cornish character is its adventurousness, Here 
the restless nervous energy in the race, and the underlying sturdi- 
ness—Cornish gales and Cornish granite—are combined and dis- 
played in splendid achievement. It is a mistake to imagine that 
the Anglo-Saxon race is adventurous in a conspicuous degree. 
The Englishman is an excellent colonist, no doubt, solid and 
tenacious, but not quick to “trek” on into the unknown unti? 
well convinced that his present state is intolerable. The Scotch, 
the Irish, and the Cornish have been the chief pioneers, leading 
forlorn hopes to outposts which the more stolid English have after- 
wards held and maintained. The names of great travellers, ad- 
venturers, and pioneers are enough to indicate that we English, 
in the narrow sense of the word, do not greatly predominate 
among them, and the same fact is clear to anyone who has ever 
lived in any outpost of English-speaking civilisation. The Cornish 
seaports—Fowey, Falmouth, St. Ives, Padstow—have sent out 
numberless sailors and adventurers in Elizabethan days and after. 
During the last half-century these have been joined by the men 
who are cast adrift through the decay of Cornish mining. Cor- 
nishmen are found to-day in all parts of the world—in America, 
Australia, and Africa. South Africa is especially the resort of the 
Cornish, and the Cornishman at home pronounces with far more 
familiarity the name of Johannesburg than that of London, a re- 
mote city, mentioned, perhaps, with some condescension, and not 
bulking so largely in the Cornishman’s eyes as Plymouth, the great 
seaport of emigration, which lies almost within his own boun- 
daries. The Cornish often settle abroad, but they return more 
frequently than do the Anglo-Saxon English, who, if less keen to 
go, are also less keen to return. In every part of Cornwall you find 
men who have wandered through the world, and have come back, 
with or without a small competency, to end their days in their 
own land. The joy of adventure is dearer to the Cornish heart 
than the accumulation of wealth. It is this adventurousness 
which has given the Cornish the felicity of playing so large 
a part in the history of English civilisation, The Welsh have 
never reconciled themselves to conquest, the Irish have never evep 
recognised their conquest, the Cornish have not seldom put them- 
selves at the head of their conquerors. There are many Cornish 
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families, like the Killigrews and the Godolphins, who have attained 
distinguished pre-eminence in every department of practical affairs, 
statesmanship, diplomacy, divinity, law. Great soldiers and sailors 
Cornwall has produced in abundance. Sir Richard Grenville— 
whose exploits were celebrated by his like-minded kinsman, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and in a later day by Tennyson—is one of the 
first among English heroes; the same exubcrantly heroic family 
yielded Sir Bevill Grenville, “the Cornish Bayard.” Sir John Eliot, 
the revolutionary patriot and orator, was also a Cornishman. When 
times changed, Cornwall sent out missionary adventurers like Henry 
Martyn, and explorers like Richard Lander, while in still later 
days the daring of the Cornish has been chicfly shown in the 
creation of new ideals in literature and morals. The Jong list of 
Cornish worthies is little more than a series of pioneers into the 


physical and spiritual worlds, 
HAVELOCK ELLIS, 











The Russian Doukobortsi (Spirit-wrestlers) at 
the Beginning of this Century 


(A Paper written in 1805.) 





The following is translated from the Russian of an old MS. lately republished 
in 2 monthly periodical called Russian Antiquity. 1 have translated it almost 
in full, as, being evidently written by an individual fully acquainted, and him- 
self in perfect sympathy, with the religious movement in question, it gives a 
very fair idea of the life and teaching of the Spirit-wrestlers at the time indicated, 
and, indeed, at the present time. The remarkable events which have hap- 
pened among this people during the last few years are in reality but the 
result of a revival of their ancient spiritual tendencies, for which they have 
suffered persecution at the hands of the Church and the Government from 
the very first—VLADIMIR TCHERTKOFF.] 





IN the second half of the last century there arose 
in Russia a society, the existence of which 
would have seemed impossible in our country. 
Suddenly, there appeared people who not only 
repudiated all the religious ceremonies and out- 
ward ritual of the Greek-Russian Church, but 
even did not accept the outward baptism by 

water, and the communion of the body and blood of Christ in 

the bread and wine. 

It was natural that such men could not have been left in 
peace, either by their neighbours or by the Government itself, 
the more so that no one knew or understood their spirit. From 
every side they suffered almost incessant persecution; every 
encounter with a priest, police-agent, or magistrate caused them 
to be brought before the law and imprisoned; every opposition 
from the neighbouring population was accompanied with dread- 
ful abuse and outrage; their every action rendered them, in the 


eyes of others, monsters and breakers of the general peace. Thc 
29* 
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higher Government formed its opinion about them principally from 
the reports of the lower authorities, and they were often sent off 
into exile as State-offenders. 

Thus, the persecution of the Spirit-wrestlers endured until the 
mild and peaceful reign of Alexander I.* 

In 1801, the Senators Lopoukine and Neledinski, who were 
sent to examine two of the provinces in which the Spirit-wrestlers 
lived, were the first to exhibit this people to the Tsar in their 
true character, and, owing to the reports of these examiners, his 
Majesty, wishing to isolate the Spirit-wrestlers, graciously allowed 
them to emigrate to the so-called “ Milky-Waters” in the Taurid 
province. 

At the end of the year 1804, the Spirit-wrestlers living in the 
provinces of Tamboff and Ekaterinoslav asked and obtained per- 
mission to be allowed to also emigrate to the same place. But before 
explaining what these people now are, it is necessary to examine 
their origin, their mode of life, and their teaching. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SPIRIT-WRESTLERS, 


The name “ Spirit-wrestlers” was given as far back as 1785, 
probably by the then Bishop of Ekaterinoslav. It was at the 
time evidently intended to distinguish by this name those holding 
this teaching, just as the repudiation cf ikons (images) was in 
its time called “Ikon-wrestling.” But the Spirit-wrestlers them- 
selves, giving their derivation of the name from “spirit,” say that 
they in the spirit strenuously serve God. Thus, following their 
explanation, the term ought to be understood. The populace called 
them by various abusive names, such as “ Milk-men,” because 
they did not fast, but took milk during Lent. 

As to themselves they always calied, and call, themselves 
merely “Christians,” whilst others they call “men of the world.” 

Their origin is unknown, even to themselves; for, being com- 


* The persecutions of the Spirit-wrestlers commenced in 1792, when the 
governor of Ekaterinoslav reported to Petersburg. that “all those infected by 
this movement merit no mercy”; the sect being represented as particularly 
dangerous and enticing to adherents because “the mode of life of the Spirit- 
wrestlers is founded on the most honest observances, and their greatest care 
is the general welfare, and they find salvation in good works.” The Spirit- 
wrestlers were condemned to be burned; but that sentence was remitted, and 
they were exiled to Siberia. 
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mon people and illiterate, they have no written history ; neither 
has tradition preserved amongst them any information upon the 
subject. They only say that they are descended from the three 
youths, Ananius, Azarius, and Misael, who suffered for not wor- 
shipping the image of Nebuchadnezzar. Doubtless by that they 
merely wish to convey that they also suffer, and are prepared to 
suffer, for not worshipping ikons, and for the repudiation of the 
rites and ceremonies of the external church, 

The Society of the Spirit-wrestlers was originally a dispersed 
one. Nowhere did they at first form communities, but they lived, 
a few familics in various villages. They were dispersed not only 
through provinces where they were specially strong, but also 
through almost all the provinces of Russia, They even affirm 
that many of their brethren are to be found in Germany and Turkey, 
but that in Germany they are more severely persecuted. than by 
the Mahometans.* 

Communication among the Russian Spirit-wrestlers takes place 
when occasion offers; for example, when the brethren have to 
travel upon business; but when necessary, special messengers 
are sent. 


THEIR MODE OF LIFE AND ORGANISATION. 


Apart from the question of the peculiarities of their rcligious 
faith, the Spirit-wrestlers may be regarded as affording the model 
of well-organised family and social peasant life. In 1792, Kohovsky, 
the governor of Ekaterinoslav, in his report to the higher authorities, 
amongst other things said, that the Spirit-wrestlers are of exemplarily 
good conduct, and, avoiding drunkenness and idleness, are con- 
tinually occupied with the welfare of their homes, leading a moral 
life. They have always regularly paid the State taxes, and fulfilled 


* This calls to my mind a circumstance in the present life of the Spirit- 
wrestlers which came to my notice, corroborating the fact that the Spirit of the 
Christian teaching is by nature common to every human being, and that non- 
Christian peoples are sometimes more sensitive to it than nominal Christians, 
whose appreciation is so often blunted by too much familiarity with the lifeless 
letter of the Gospel. When the Spirit-wrestlers were brought into intercourse 
with the Mahometan tribes of the Caucasus, these last, awed by tie moral purity 
and elevation of their conduct, came to the conclusion that the Spirit-wrestlers 
had in some way got hold of and put into action the ancient prescriptions of their 
own Mahometan faith, which were practically disregarded by the Mahometans 
themselves.—V, T. 
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their other social duties, often even to excess as compared with’ 
the other peasants, owing to the oppression to which a. are 
always subject from the local authorities. 

But as soon as question is raised as to principles and actions 
of theirs, which in any way touch their religious faith, there is 
immediately disclosed a complete difference from, and even opposi- 
tion to, other peasantry, 

The Spirit-wrestlers never frequent the churches; they do 
not worship images; during prayer they do not make the sign 
of the Cross; they do not keep the ordinary fasts, and they take 
no part in the recreations and loose pleasures of worldly people. 
There are many such circumstances’ which completely separate 
them from all ordinary society of peasants, and which have always 
been a cause of unceasing persecution against them. 

The Spirit-wrestlers deem that all externalism in the work 
of salvation is utterly uscless, and that the external Church, owing 
to the lapse of true Christianity, has become a den of robbers ; 
and they therefore acknowledge one, sacred, universal, and apostolic 
Church, which the Lord by His coming has assembled, consecrated, 
and replenished by the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and which ‘is, 
of course, the union of all faithful and true Christians. 

In this persuasion, they often have meetings of the brethren ; 
yet they have not for this purpose any specially appointed. place, 
as they do not see any sanctity in locality; but they meet at 
each others’ houses without any distinction. They do not even 
fix any special days for their meetings, deeming all days equal, 
and having no holy-days; any free day is a day for their meetings. 
These meetings, however, in most cases for convenience sake, take 
place during the ordinary Church or national holy-days. Thus, 
any of them may arrange a meeting at his house by inviting all 
the brethren. If such a meeting is: held' at the house of a ‘poor 
brother who cannot provide food for thosé ‘who’ have ‘assembicd, 
then the others previously contribute the necessary food, or clse 
bring it with them; for at these meetings they have supper. 
Entering the meeting, the men greet the men, the women’ the 
women, by grasping each other's right hands, bowing ‘three’ times 
and kissing each other. At the commencement, each one says 
a prayer. The three bows and kisses are intended to signify 
the cleansing of the body and the repulsion of pride; they take 
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each others’ hands as a sign of union and love, kindly expression, 
good understanding, the sense of a God revered in their souls. 

During the meetings, one after another recites the prayers 
he knows; they together sing psalms and explain to each other 
the word of God. As almost all are illiterate, and therefore without 
books, all this is done from memory, They have no priests in 
the ordinary sense of the word; they acknowledge as priest the 
one just, holy, true Christ, uplifted above sinners, higher than 
the heavens; He is their sole teacher, Thus at their meetings 
they hear the Word of God from each other; each one may 
express what he knows or feels for the benefit of his brethren: 
even women are not excluded from this, for, as they say, women 
also have understanding, and light is in understanding. They 
pray either standing or sitting, as the case may be. 

At the end of the meeting they again kiss each other thrice 
as at the beginning, and then the brethren return home. 

The virtue most highly respected among the Spirit-wrestlers 
is mutual love. They have no personal property ; but each regards 
his property as belonging to all. After emigrating to the Milky- 
‘Waters, they proved this in practice; for there they stored up 
all their property in one place, so that at present they have one 
common treasury, one common flock or herd, and in each of their 
villages is a common granary. Each brother takes from the com- 
mon property that which he needs. Hospitality also is not the 
last virtue among them, for they take nothing from travellers 
who stop at their houses, either for lodging or food. However, 
in order that the brethren may not in time be depraved by casual 
visitors, they have built in the Milky-Waters a special lodging- 
house, where such travellers must put up. Here, also, are received 
and entertained the Government officials, and here the common 
treasury is kept. 

The Spirit-wrestlers are compassionate towards their fellow- 
men, The local authorities themselves, notwitistanding all the 
calumny they create against these people, have more than once 
witnessed before the higher Government to thc fact that the Spirit- 
wrestlers give help and do acts of great charity to their fellow- 
men in need. They are compassionate even to household animals, 
‘and almost entirely refrain from killing them. 

Respect from children to their parents is also strictly observed, 
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and in general from younger men to those older; though the 
fatter, and even parents, do not appropriate to themselves any 
ascendency over the younger ones, regarding themselves as 
spiritually their equals. 

There exist no punishments among the brethren. As soon 
as any brother thinks another has behaved improperly, he, accord- 
ing to the precise Gospel instruction, reminds him that. he is acting 
wrongly; if the one in fault will not take consideration, he is 
admonished in the presence of two or three of the brethren; if 
he does not take heed of them, he is accused before the general 
assembly. 

There have been cases, though very seldom, where some of 
the brethren have left the socicty, doubtless in order to live at 
liberty according to their unrestricted desire. It has even some- 
times happened that wives have deserted their husbands. The 
husbands, in such cases, do not detain their wives, but give them 
liberty, at the same time giving them means to live upon as 
far as_ possible. 

Deserters may, however, be again accepted into the society 
if they completely repent and leave their immoral life; of which 
there have also been examples. 

The general round of occupations is filled by cach taking a 
calling. Thus the tradesman does the commercial business, and 
the agriculturist works on the land. But the majority of them 
are agriculturists, their most important occupation being agri- 
culture: they give preference to this noble occupation. 

In their society, there are no elders who rule or administrate, 
but rule and administration are by all and each. Written recu- 
lations or rules they also have none, and one might suppose 
that there ought therefore to be disagreement and disorder amongst 
them. Yet no such disorder has ever been noticed. In the 
Milky-Waters, three, and even five, families live peacefully together 
in one large cottage. 

As to the management of the families scparately, the weak- 
ness and dependence of the female sex, the inexperience of youth, 
and the education of the children naturally require another sys- 
tem. In every family there must of necessity be an elder one, 
and the father in the flesh is this elder one. His duty is to 
care for the needs of his family, to watch the conduct of. the 
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children, correct their faults, and teach them the law of God. 
When the father dies, his place is taken by the elder of the 
brothers; and in the case of the incapacity of the latter, his 
place is taken by the one most capable. 

The system of education among the Spirit-wrestlers is most 
simple and uniform. As soon as the child begins to speak and 
understand, his parents commence verbally to teach him prayers 
and psalms, and to tell him something out of the Holy Writings, 
and they thus continue to instruct him in the Christian doctrine. 
When the children have learnt a few prayers and psalms they 
accompany the elders to the meetings, recite in their turn the 
prayers they have learnt, and sing psalms together with the others, 
Not only the parents, but every Spirit-wrestler regards it as his 
duty to teach every child something useful whenever he has the 
opportunity to do so, and to keep him from evil whenever he 
has occasion. 

Owing to such education, the spirit of the parents by degrees 
passes into the children; their ways of thinking take deep root, 
and the tendency towards good is most strongly encouraged by 
good examples, _ It is certain, quite naturally, that amongst a number 
of children, one can distinguish Spirit-wrestlers’ children from: the 
rest like ears of corn among oats. 


THEIR TEACHING. 


1, The chief article in the Spirit-wrestler’s profession of faith 
is the service and worship of God in the spirit and in the truth. 

2. They know no creed, but only say of themselves that they 
are of the faith of Jesus. The creed which is recognised in our 
Church they accept as true in everything, but they use it as 
one of their ordinary psalms. 

3. They acknowledge God as being in three personifications 
of the One and Unutterable. They believe that through the memory 
we assimilate ourselves with God the Father, through the under- 
standing with God the Son, through the zw7// with God the Holy 
Ghost; also that the first person of the Trinity is the /ight— 
the Lord our Father; the second person is the 4ife—the Son our 
Lord ; and the third person is peace—the Holy Spirit our God. . 

The expression of the triune God in nature is: the Father, 
height ; the Son, breadth; the Holy Spirit, depth, This they 
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also understand in the spiritual sense. The Father is high, and 
no one can attain higher than He is; the Son is broad, vast in 
‘understanding ; the depth of the Holy Spirit none can fathom. 

4. The conception they have of Christ is based on the teaching 
of the Gospel; they acknowledge His coming in the flesh, His 
works, teaching, and suffering; but chiefly they acccpt all this 
in the spiritual sense, and affirm that all contained in the Gospel 
‘should be accomplished in ourselves. Thus Christ must in us 
be begotten, born, grow up, teach, suffer, die, revive, and ascend ; 
and it is thus that they understand the process of the new birth, 
or renovation of man, They say that Jesus Himself was and 
‘is the Gospel eternal and living, and has sent it forth preached 
in the Word. He Himself is the Word, and can be written only 
on our hearts, 

5. They believe that except through God and his Christ there 
is no salvation; but if God is invoked without a pure heart, 
He Himself cannot save man. 

6. For the salvation of man, indubitable faith in Christ is neces- 
sary; but faith without works is dead, as also are works without 
faith, The only living faith is the hearty acceptance of the 
Gospel. 

7. Concerning baptism, they say that they are baptised into 
the Word through the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as Christ 
taught the Apostles, saying: Go forth and teach all nations, bap- 
tising them in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
This baptism takes place when a man repents with a pure and 
willing heart, and calls upon God, and then his sins are remitted, 
and he turns to God, and not to the world. This is the only 
baptism for the remission of sins which they profess, 

The new birth and baptism, according to their understanding, 
are one and the same. The means of attaining the new birth 
are, living faith in God, and Prayer. The signs of the newly born, 
or baptised, are the works of the new man. 

The consummation of baptism or new birth they say a man 
attains when he is united to.God; and such a man may see God 
with his*spiritual cyes, External baptism they regard as useless, 
saying that water only washes off the uncleanness of the external 
body. 

'8. They deem that to every true Christian two names are given— 
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One, the ‘name given- by’ his" parents ‘at his bodily: birth; the 
other, a Spiritual mame, given him by his heavenly’ Father at his 
‘spiritual birth, and answering to his deeds, The latter name is 
known to ‘no one here, but will be known in eternity. 

9. They confess theif sins in prayer to the heavenly God, 
good and merciful, who ‘forgives all our sins, If they sin against 
their brethren, they confess before all, and ask their brethren to 
forgive them. 

To deny one’s sins when others’ remark them is regarded by 
the ‘Spirit-wrestlers as'a great wrong. They also condemn the 
practice of calling oneself a sinner, and making this a kind of 
boast, a sham meekness, to excuse one from trying to correct 
one’s’ errors. When aman has fallen, he should immediately 
recover himself, ask God’s forgiveness, and with humbled heart, 
and with all his might, strive not to fall again into a similar 
sin. 

ro. As to the Communion, they partake at all times of the 
sacred, life-giving, eternal sacraments, in the forgiveness: of thcir 
sins’ spiritually, through ‘the outward acceptarice of the Word of 
God, which is Christ, and such a Communion, they say, penetrates 
the understanding of man, as it ‘were, to the marrow of the 
bones. 

The Communion of the body and blood of Christ in the form 
of bread and wine they do not accept; saying that bread and 
wine enter into the mouth like ordinary food, and are of no 
avail to the soul. 

’ -rny’Fasting they regard as a matter not of kind or quality 
of food, but of abstinence from gluttony and other vices, of 
purity,” meekness, and humility of the “spirit. Mere outward 
abstinence from food does not, according to them, yield any good 
to the soul. 

~12.°They respect thé saints, but ‘do not call for their help, 
Saying that they, the saints, have pleased God on their own behalf; 
and that we nmiust simply imitate them: 

They do not, however, indiscriminately count as good all the 
deeds of ‘the righteous who‘ have pleased’ God; ‘thus they’ deem 
that when St. Nicholas, during a Church council, hit Arius on the 
cheek; the Word of God had then deserted him, and “he had 
“mixed,” as thé Russian proverb goes, “radish with honey.” 
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13. Marriage amongst them is not regarded as a holy sacrament, 
and is accomplished merely by the mutual consent of the young 
couple. As, amongst the Spirit-wrestlers, no preference is given to 
wealth or rank, the parents do not at all interfere in the mar- 
riages of their children. There are also no marriage rites or 
ceremonies ; the mere consent of the two, and a promise to live 
together, suffices. 

Abstinence from marriage for the sake of purity is regarded 
amongst them as a high virtue. 

14. The dead they commemorate by good deeds, and in. no 
other way; God Himself, they say, will remember the righteous 
in His Kingdom. Therefore they do not pray for the dead, 
deeming it useless. The death of a Christian they do not call 
death, but change; therefore they do not say “our brother has 
died,” but “our brother has changed.” 

Their funerals are without ceremonies. No one weeps there, 
except the children, and that is regarded as a child’s weakness. 

15. Concerning the state of the righteous in heaven, they say 
that the kingdom consists in man’s will, and that heaven is in 
the soul; that the souls of the righteous are in the hands of 
God, and therefore no torments of heil can touch them. As to 
the torments of the unrighteous, and hell, they believe that un- 
righteous souls walk in the dark, expecting soon to perish, and 
that hell consists in evil feeling. 

As to the transformation of souls after death, they believe 
that man is either justified by deeds, or by deeds is condemned ; 
that the deeds of each man take him to his true place, and that 
after death there is no repentance, 

As to the general resurrection of the righteous and un- 
righteous, the Spirit-wrestlers do not enter into discussion, leaving 
this in the care of God. 

16. For a man to save his soul they do not think it necessary 
for him to belong to their society. They say that conduct brings 
a man salvation, and that for this it is only necessary to under- 
stand the way of God and to follow it. 

17. Theatres, according to them, are Satan’s schools, where 
he himself is present. Dancers, they say, both on the stage and 
at other entertainments, are like geese, which in spring go out 
into the grass with the mother, waddle and tumble, but remain geese> 
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and have no knowledge of God; and when the frost comes they 
lie down close, covering their feet [as if in shame]. 

18. In the neatness of their houses the Spirit-wrestlers see 
no sin; on the contrary, they say that for a Christian it is proper 
to live cleanly and tidily (through which they have always been 
distinguished from the other peasants in the same villages), and 
that it is only necessary to take care that the spirit be not set 
upon these things. 

They think in the same way about pictures in their rooms, 
portraits of remarkable men, and even of saints, They say that 
such pictures serve to ornament the house and are pleasant for 
the eye; but they should in no case be worshipped, for that is 
a deadly sin. 

19. The Spirit-wrestlers like to express their religious thoughts 
and feelings in the form of allegories. Thus, for example, they 
speak of seven heavens, the first being humility ; the second, 
understanding; the third, abstinence; the fourth, brotherly love ; 
the fifth, compassion; the sixth, good counsel; the seventh, love, 
where God dwells. 

In a similar way, they denote twelve Christian virtues, under 
the guise: of twelve friends, thus: 

1. TRUTH: which delivers man from death. 

. PURITY: which brings man to God. 
LovE: where love is there God is also. 
. LABOUR: honourable for the body and helpful for the soul. 
. OBEDIENCE: a quick way to salvation, 
Nor JUDGING: salvation without labour. 
REASONABLENESS: the highest of virtues. 
Mercy: of which Satan himself is afraid. 
. SELF-CONTROL: the work of the Christ, our God Himself. 
. PRAYER AND FASTING: unite man with God. 
. REPENTANCE: there is no higher law or commandment. 
. THANKSGIVING: gladsome to God and His higher angels. 

We will cite, as examples, two of the prayers which are recited 

at the Spirit-wrestlers’ meetings : 


© KN AWS YB 


I. 


To whom shall I go from Thee, my God; from Thy face to 
whom: shall I run? If I were to ascend to heaven, Thou art 
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there; if I descend into hell, Thou art there; if I had wings to 
fly to the farthest seas, there would Thy arm reach me and Thy 
right hand hold me. To whom shall I go, and where shall I find 
eternal life, if it be not in Thee my Creator? To whom shall 
I go, and where, to find consolation, joy, a home, peace for 
my soul? To whom shall I go from Thee, my Lord God, for 
Thou hast in Thee the words of Life? Thou art the source of 
life, the giver of all blessings. My soul is thirsting after Thee, 
my heart is thirsting after Thee, the God of my life! Let us 
rejoice in Thy sacred name, O Lord Jesus, full of blessing, let my 
soul be pierced by it, let my heart be penetrated by it, so that 
nothing in all my life be dearer to me than Thy sacred Spirit; 
let Thy words be sweeter to me than honey, let Thy ways of 
salvation be dearer to me than gold, 


II. 


How should’st Thou be loved, O God? for Thou art my life, 
Thou art my salvation, glory and praise; for Thou art my wealth, 
my eternal treasure; for Thou art my hope and my trust; for 
Thou art my joy, my eternal peace, Is it better for me to love 
emptiness, or the unknown, or that which is perverse, perishable, 
or untrue, more than Thee, my true life? Thou art my life, my 
salvation: and therefore in Thee alone do I place all my hope, 
my faith, my desire. To Thee, Lord, will I call with all my heart, 
ail my soul, all my thoughts; deep into Thee shall I penetrate ; 
to Thee alone shall I pour forth my soul; I shall wholly be in 
Thee, and Thou in me, I shall see and know in Thee the truc 
and only Lord God, Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent. In 
Thy light shall we see light, by the grace of Thy Holy Spirit. 





The Spirit-wrestlers who, during the last days of 1804, came 
to St. Petersburg to ask permission for their brethren to emigrate 
to the Milky-Waters, when they were leaving Petersburg just before 
Christmas, were asked whether it would not be better for them 
to pass the festival in Petersburg, and after that undertake the 
journey. They answered: It is all the same to us, because the 
festival is in us, within ourselves, 

And when, on settling in the Milky-Waters, they were enjoined. 
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to live quietly and modestly, and not to endeavour to bring others 
into their sect, they answered that all that was needed had been 
already sown; they need no more.trouble about that, for now 
the time was come for the harvest, not the sowing, 





Such was this sect as known in 1805. 

There are now 4,000 of these people suffering the agonies of 
destitution, and starving through a Caucasian winter; and this 
for having, in the name of Christ, refused to serve the Government 
with rifle and bayonet. Strong and healthy as they have been, 
they are perishing rapidly, the survivors being all more or less 
ill. Blindness comes upon them through want; and diseases, 
especially among the children, have, according to the last advices, 
carried off some from every family, A letter just received describes 
their situation as becoming daily more and more dreadful. 
Government reports do not reveal, but deliberately hide and per- 
vert the facts. 

The “Christian” Great Powers are exhibiting their collec- 
tive inability to help the so-called “Christians” of Armenia 
and Crete; and one of those Powers is actually inflicting, at 
home, and upon its own children, similar tortures to those 
inflicted by the Turk. The Russian Government inflicts those 
tortures upon men, women, and children, for living in the true 
practice of that Christian faith which the Government is sup- 
posed to uphold. Contradiction could not go further, Greater 
disaster cannot well come to men than has come to these good 
and unfortunate people, the Russian Spirit-wrestlers, 

The contributor of this article has himself just recently been 
exiled from Russia for taking a sympathetic interest in these 
people, and endeavouring to spread the truth about them and their 
sufferings. And the power that has exiled him continues to mur- 
der them. 





Utopias” 





i. 

SSO indulge in dreams of a more perfect state than 
any which has existed in practice is as old 
probably as the history of mankind. It has 
afforded men something of comfort to sketch for 
themselves an ideal canon by which the imper- 
fect present, which we are still lamenting, might 
be measured, and amended in the future. What, 

they have asked themselves, are the conditions under which such 

an ideal state can exist? Where are the causes on which the 
obvious shortcomings and faults of our social system depend? 

And then they have sat down, and with the fire of faith burning 

within them have attempted to create an ideal polity in which 

some at least of the drawbacks of real life, its vast inequalities of 
lot, its deficient sense of equal justice, its want of nobility, its 
narrowness and pettiness, might be brought, at any rate, within 
reasonable limits. Probably it has always seemed to men fired 
with the love of God and man, that the ideal implanted in their 
hearts, surely by a divine hand, has never been even approxi- 
mately realised in practice, The inherent paradox of human life 
has pressed upon them with a burden heavier than they could 
bear. And, fecling certain that this was only another instance of 
the identity of wrong with error, they have set to work with what 
light was vouchsafed them to contribute as far as they might to 
redress what they found wrong in society, That they proceeded, 
not so much upon definite principles of social economics and 
legislation, as upon the power of creating a consistent fabric by 
the illumination of imagination alone, may account for much in 
their speculations, which appears to us to be paradoxical, and 

* This paper is an expansion of a lecture delivered at Edinburgh and at 


Oxford some time since. The writer is under great obligations to a little book 
with the same title by M. Kauffmen, issued shortly before it was compiled. 
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even undoubtedly wrong. Not the less have these noble essays 
been of incalculable benefit to the race, anticipating often, as by 
a happy guess, to which the scientific imagination offers many 
parallels, conclusions to which humanity has since come and 
others to which it may come in the future. They turned from 
what was mean and disappointing in the life which they saw 
around them, whether it was that of old Greece, of Imperial Rome, 
or of the England of the Reformation, and immediately the fire 
kindled within them, and they gave all their powers full scope, 
and we have Plato with his glorious dream of the Republic, or 
St. Augustine turning from the decay of Roman civilisation to 
the ideal City of God, or ou own Sir Thomas More, stepping 
aside in early manhood from ine England of a ruinous civil war 
and arbitrary government to the free institutions, the quaint 
provisions and somewhat advanced theories, which had never 
existed on earth, nor will. 

It seems to the present writer that it may be well to review 
some of these half-forgotten attempts. Certainly the race of 
dreamers has never died out, but is with us still. That more than 
a mere allusive and partial account should be given here, would be 
obviously to outstep the limits of this paper. But it is at least instruc- 
tive to mark the mistakes of those who have come to the discussion 
of these vast and burning questions with no better armour. than 
that which native wisdom, a vivid fancy, a great love of justice, and 
a strong sense of the miseries of life might give them, That their 
conclusions differ from our own, does not prove this wrong, for 
assuredly the last word of political philosophy has not yet been 
spoken. 

The Republic of Plato, through which his opinions and those 
of Socrates have been before mankind for twenty-three cen- 
turies, is the first and greatest of Utopias. Its machinery is 
so far removed from the interests of to-day that we need hardly 
discuss it at length. It follows from his definition of the true 
philosopher, that in the words of Plato there can be ‘no wise or 
happy government, “until kings shall be philosophers and philoso- 
phers kings.” The overstrained analogy between the state and the 
individual was to him a very real and very close one, and when 
he had described the component qualities of the human soul, it 
seemed to him that he had described the state by implication, 
whether in its virtues or in its vices, Wisdom, fortitude, temperance 
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and justice, these are the necessary qualities of a well-ordered state, 
as of an individual. It was well that in every man’s soul wisdom 
should rule, therefore the philosophers should be in power in the 
state. It was necessary that fortitude should be held in ‘honour 
in the individual, and therefore that the military spirit should be 
ready for the defence of the state against external or internal foes, 
It was necessary that the state like the individual should be pos- 
sessed by a spirit of temperance and moderation, and should 
have that regard for the rights of others, which is the highest 
form of justice, and which draws with it of necessity all the 
minor social virtues, public or private. 

The chicf interest to us in these speculations is, that, as the 
result of them, Plato formulated a doctrine of Communism, not 
very unlike the speculations of the present day. The “guardians” 
at any rate, who were the most important members of the com- 
munity, and probably all classes of the state, were to have all things 
in common. So, let us remember, had, or are said to have had, the 
Early Christians, That the doctrine should have gone so far as to 
abolish the sanctity of marriage, and to destroy the home, making 
all children the children of the state, and to be treated by the 
state in its wisdom or its folly as it might think best, is a paradox 
which has no doubt found those who have defended it, though 
they. are few, happily, in the past, and do not exist to-day. That 
Aristotle should, with his keen common-sense, have at once seen 
the weak point in the whole of Plato’s reasoning on this and other 
matters, was to have been expected, and it were no doubt better 
to suffer the degradation of woman in Plato’s time rather than 
attempt to obliterate all the sanctities of home, and to reduce 
the citizen of the ideal state below the level of the nobler beasts. 
But one most valuable result survives. Before he came to this 
extraordinary theory, Plato laid down what had apparently never 
been suspected before: that:in essentials, the nature and the work 
of men and women were alike in all respects, and therefore thai 
they should be educated together, and should alike fulfil al! 
the duties of the citizen. Here we have an extraordinary an- 
ticipation of modern doctrines, even though it be the fact that 
Plato did not except women from that active test of citizenship 
which our modern reformers have spared her, the liability to bea: 
arms in war. 

There is another great legacy. which has come down ‘to us from 
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the Republic of Plato, in his theory of education. According to 
him it is not, as so many moderns used to think, the pouring 
into an empty vessel the waters of knowledge, a metaphor 
strangely deficient in the assimilative power which it fails to 
imply, but rather a turning the eye of the soul towards the 
light. It is the cliciting what is there already, whether through 
his doctrine of recollection (dvapvjows) of a former state, by which 
surely every one of us is still haunted at times, or through 
some innate capacity never before awakened. That he thought 
mathematics the best education for the mind, is only what 
might, by a natural reaction, be expected of one who was 
essentially a poet, That he should have entirely condemned 
poetry, and excluded it from his perfect state, is not so strange 
as it might appear. He conceived it to be his duty to resist, in 
the interests of his fellow-men, the flood of emotional fecling 
which the poetry of the day let loose upon the young. So we 
might imagine a well-meaning, if mistaken, philosopher of the 
present or a recent day making it a capital offence to write, and 
felony to read, a “ballade” a “rondeau,” a “triolet,” or perhaps a 
“sonnet.” And there was, of course, that temptation of finer minds, 
analogous to the “anti-patriotic bias” of Mr. Herbert Spencer, which 
sees all the weak points in one’s own pursuit, or one’s own country, 
and is only too anxious to find what can be urged from the othee 
side, and to award it the place of honour. A recent survey of the 
intellectual work of a great English town, second to none in educa- 
tional zeal, in which the proportion of novel readers at the Public 
Library to the students of history or science, or even travels, 
is, or was, as 58 to 1, and to those of poetry as 90 to 1 about, 
reveals a preference of commonplace philandering to useful know- 
ledge, or to literature stimulating noble emotion, which brings 
home to us his prohibition in a way which nothing clse could. 
Possibly Plato would have thought it unnecessary to exclude 
poetry in the present year of grace, because there is not much of 
it, and readers do not trouble themselves unduly about what 
there is, 

There is a third precious modern doctrine anticipated by Plato, 
the doctrine that education should not end with youth, but should 
go on steadily from the cradle to the grave. But Plato went further 
still, because his education did not even end with the grave itself, 
‘but was to recommence again in another state of ‘being. Probably 
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there is no one who has not felt that something of this kind must, 
in the good providence of God, happen to the wise man who dies— 
some means by which his laborious knowledge shall not be wholly 
host, but shall go on increasing from sphere to sphere; that, as 
Tennyson beautifully says of Wellington : 


“ Nor doubt we that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo.” 


Or that, as a later writer has said: 


“ And shall we deem the sphere of mind 
Is to our little lives confined, 
That the pure heart in some blest sphere above 
Loves not which here was set on fire of love; 
The clear eye scans no more, which here could scan 
The confines of the Universal Plan 
The sage nor speaks, nor thinks his thoughts sublime, 
And all of Homer is a speck of lime.” 


No notice of the Republic can omit the wonderful “ Vision of 
Judgment” with which it closes; the vision of Er, the son of 
Arininius, supposed to have been killed in battle, but who came to 
life after many days, when the funeral pyre was already kindled. 
He said “that when his soul left the body he went with a great 
company to some strange place, where there were two chasms on 
either hand, one above and one below. And there were judges 
sitting there in the midst, who bade the just ascend by the heavenly 
way on the right hand, having the seal of their judgment set upon 
facir foreheads, and the unjust, having their seal set upon them, were 
bidden to descend by the way on the left hand. And he looked and 
saw the souls, when they’ had been judged, departing at either 
¢iasm; some who came from earth were dusty and travel-worn, 
others who came from heaven were clear and bright. They seemed 
to have travelled a long way, and were glad to meet and rest, and 
tucre they discoursed of the things which they had seen elsewhere. 
Taose who came from the earth wept at the remembrance of their 
sorrows ; while the spirits from heaven spoke of glorious sights and 
heuvenly bliss.” He said, “that for every evil deed they were punished 
teniold, and as the life of man is a hundred years” (a curious anticipa- 
tion of modern theories) “so the journey was of a thousand years 
duration—all the cruelties and treacheries and impieties which they 
had done on earth they themselves suffered; And the rewards of 
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virtue were in like proportion.” For we must remember that accord- 
ing to Plato’s view, all souls were still, as it were, on their trial, and 
that their happiness or punishment only lasted for a certain time, 
and they then returned to earthly life. And he asked, “ Where is 
Ardizus the Great, the tyrant and parricide of a thousand years 
before?” And he was answered, “He comes not into this place 
nor ever shall come.” And then this very sinner and others 
appeared at the mouth of the chasm, and just as they fancied 
they were returning to life, there came from the chasm a terrible 
thunderous noise, and fiend-like forms seized the sinners and 
bound them hand and foot, and threw them prostrate and tor- 
mented them, proclaiming to all who passed by that they should 
presently be cast into Hell. And the greatest terror of the 
pilgrims as they ascended was, lest they should hear this dread- 
ful voice, and when there was silence, they passed upward one 
by one in joy! 

Surely a wonderful anticipation this by a heathen ae 
of solemn teachings still four centuries away in Time. 

That the Republic should have attracted the attention of 
classical students will be surprising to no one, who, familiar in 
youth with this the high-water mark of human language, comes 
back to it in after-life with a recollection hardly dimmed by 
the preoccupations of many years. That it powerfully influenced 
Cicero in his De Republica, probably St. Augustine in his 
Civitas Dei, is certain. It clearly influenced the De Monarchié 
of the great Dante. But it was on a great Englishman that 
judging by the U/zopia of Sir Thomas More, the greatest and 
most fruitful impression was made. This astonishing treatise, 
written by a busy young lawyer centuries in advance of his time, 
has indeed given its name to every fanciful or idealistic social 
experiment which has since appeared. We must remember that 
when it appeared the Wars of the Roses were not long over, that 
the Tudor dynasty was on the throne in the person of its 
strongest and most arbitrary member, and then we shall be 
prepared to wonder at its strangely advanced tone both in 
matters of government and of religion, and to fcel surprised 
indeed that the writer lived to be the Chancellor of England 
under Henry VIII., but none at all at his premature end. 

Every one knows the ingenious device, worthy of De Foe 
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or of Swift, by which he introduces his ideal commonwealth, 
as having been described to him when on the king’s business 
at Antwerp by. a Portuguese gentleman introduced to him. by 
his friend Peter Giles—‘ a man that seemed past the flower 
of his age, his face tanned, he had a long beard, and his 
cloak was hanging carelessly about him, so that by his looks 
and habits I concluded he was a sailor.” What he was sup- 
posed to be, indeed, was a friend of Americus Vespuccius, who 
has given his name to a quarter of the world, and as such 
familiar with unknown lands only just discovered by that 
traveller. In his account of the ideal state (which, like a 
good Englishman, Sir Thomas fixes on an island), this is what 
we find. The government is purely republican, The chief 
magistrate is, indced, called a prince, and is elected for life, 
but with the strange proviso for a lawyer writing under Henry 
VIIL, “unless he is removed from suspicion of some design to 
enslave the people.” The whole power resides in the people, who 
elect representatives called philarchs (one for every thirty families), 
over every ten of whom is set an arch-philarch, who in turn 
elects the prince or life-president ; for that purpose voting by 
‘ballot. The arch-philarchs and prince, with the assistance of 
two philarchs constantly changed, form the exccutive council 
of the nation, only responsible to the general assembly of the 
people. This assembly is elected annually and by universal 
suffrage. The arch-philarchs are chosen every year, but, for 
the most part, are still continued: the other magistrates are, 
apparently, not re-eligible, at any rate without an_ interval, 
“ being only annual,” thus solving the American difficulty of 
the second term of office. 

But it is with regard to property that the book is most 
revolutionary, All the property of the community is held in 
common, and is applied to its use as the property of the family 
to its members, And as every one is obliged to work at pro- 
ductive labour, except those “researchers” who have a_- special 
permission to devote themselves to study, subject to being obliged 
to go to work if they fall short of their early promise—as every 
one, man and woman, is at productive work, the result is that 
six hours’ work a day, or less than the modern colliers’ pro- 
posed cight-hours day from bank to bank, is sufficient to supply 
the community with all that is wanted. And if, despite all, the 
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natural increase of population outgrows the means of the state, 
the remedy is state-aided emigration, not of individuals but of 
whole communities. (thus again anticipating modern thought) te 
the unoccupied lands of the neighbouring continent, 

With regard to land, there is the curious provision that 
dwellers in cities are from time to time to be transplanted into 
the country, so as to acquire a knowledge of agriculture, while 
the agriculturists are to be rewarded by being transferred to 
the pleasures and refinements of town. House property is no 
more fixed or permanent, because the citizens, every ten years, 
shift their houses by lot. However faulty and impracticable the 
first provision may appear, at least it recognises the great danger 
of an immense urban population unable to produce anything for 
its own support, which has pressed so heavily on the minds of 
modern statesmen, and the pressing difficulty of the depletion 
of our rural districts, which is at this moment one of the fore- 
most questions of our time. 

Sanitary science is represented by the establishment of slaughter- 
houses outside the great towns, and by the establishment of great 
hospitals, four to every great town, “built without the walls, and 
so arranged that those sick of infectious disorders may -be in 
no danger .of carrying contagion,” thus again anticipating a very 
modern innovation, 

The social pleasures of the Utopians are represented as being 
of a high order. The childish love of precious stones they are 
represented as having relinquished to their children, who judge 
them as the gorgeous playthings which they are. A duchess at a 
Drawing-room in the family diamonds would be to them—as, 
indeed, she is to some of us—very much as the savage woman who 
adorns herself with beads and shark’s teeth. As to sport, they 
will have none of it. “ They cannot comprehend the pleasure of 
secing dogs run after a hare, because if the pleasure consists in the 
running, then it would be satisfied by making one dog run after 
another, if in seeing the hare torn and killed by the dogs, this rather 
ought to stir pity, when a weak, harmless creature is devoured by 
a strong, fierce, and cruel dog.” Therefore, all this business of 
sport, so enormously important in rural England to-day, is turned 
over to the butchers, “who look upon it as the basest part of a 
butcher’s work.” The enjoyment of health and the innocent satis- 
faction of the natural bodily appetites are sufficient for the blame- 
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less Utopians. But above all they set the pleasures of the mind, 
and the chief of them those that arise out of true virtue and the 
witness of a good conscience. “They were unwearied pursuers of 
knowledge and of science,” and as “they search out the secrets of 
Nature, they not only find marvellous pleasure in so doing, but 
think that, in making such enquiries, they do a most acceptable 
thing to the Author of Nature, and imagine that He, like all 
inventors of great engines, has exposed to our view the great 
machine of the Universe (we being the only creatures capable of 
contemplating it) and that, therefore, an exact and curious observer 
and admirer of His workmanship is much more acceptable to Him 
than one of the band, who, as if he were a beast, and not capable of 
reason, looks on all this glorious scene, as a dull and unconscious 
spectator.” 

With regard to asceticism, More says that the Utopians “think 
it madness for a man to wear out his strength by fasting, and to 
reject the delights of life, unless he can, by renouncing his own 
satisfaction, serve the public or promote the happiness of others.” 

That this sweet reasonableness is not any more than Plato’s 
without striking exceptions, is true, both in the curious and 
ridiculous provisions for female dress and for marriage usages, 
and still more in the thoroughly objectionable doctrines, worthy 
of Machiavelli himself, that the state should fight, not through its 
citizens, but through mercenaries, and that to procure the death of 
the enemy’s king or general by bribing the common people to kill 
him, was a legitimate and necessary operation of war. But the old 
breadth of view is visible in the absence from the model republic of 
lawyers, considering them “ as a sort of people whose profession it is 
to disguise matters as well as to wrest laws, and as the laws are 
extremely simple and written in the plainest sense of the words, 
it is better that a man should plead his own cause and trust it to the 
judge.” Those who defend the useful but dubious profession of 
advocacy, will remember that these were the words of the Chancellor 
of England nearly four centuries ago. 

On another still debated point, whether a man suffering from 
some incurable and painful disease might be recommended to 
end his pain—the modern doctrine of Euthanasia—More had 
made up his mind also, and in its favour. 

On the question of religion, More was at this period, at any 
rate, of his life for the widest possible toleration. There were 
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worshippers in Utopia of the sun, the moon, and the planets. There 
were worshippers of heroic men. “But the greater and wiser sort 
worship none of these, but adore one eternal, invisible, infinite, 
and incomprehensible Deity, as a Being that is far above all our 
apprehensions, that is spread over the whole universe, not by 
bulk, but by power and virtue, Him they call the Father of all, 
and acknowledge that the beginnings, the increase, the progress, 
the vicissitudes, and the end of all things come only from Him. 
And, indeed, although they differ concerning other things, yet all 
agree in this, that they think there is one Supreme Being that 
made and governs the world.” On the question of the organisa- 
tion of religion in Utopia, it is sufficient to note More’s caustic 
sentence: “Their priests are men of eminent piety, and, there- 
fore, there are few of them.” 

That the Repudlic, or its representative the Utopia, and the 
rest were not unknown to Shakespeare is evident from the pas- 
sage in The Tempest, where Gonzalo says: 


“Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, 
And were the king of it, what would I do? 
In the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things, for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit: no name of magistrate : 
Letters should not be known: riches, poverty, 
And use of service none: contract, succession, 
Bourne, bound of land, of tilth, of vineyard none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 
No occupation ; all men idle, all; 
And women too, but innocent and pure—no sovereignty. 
All things in common, nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour, treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but Nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people.” 

LEWIS MorRRISs, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Round Two Conference Tables 
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Sey] OW that the war which was so preventible, as to 
Ny} justify the belicf that it would be actually pre- 
vented, has come, there still seems reason for the 
prediction that, like a certain unwelcome infant, 
it will prove a “very little one.” Before that 
question is touched on, it may be well to say 
a few words about an international episode, of 
which Venice has just been the scene, that, with the single excep- 
tion of the London Qédserver, was almost ignored by the English 
Press, and that, so far as it goes, constitutes an omen favour- 
able to the strict localisation of the fighting now going forward in 
the classic country of the Larissean Achilles, Some years ago, in 
another English periodical, the Fortnightly Review, there appeared 
under the same signature as is appended to these lines, some re- 
marks illustrating, from diplomatic facts hitherto unpublished, the 
paramount importance to the interests of the peace of the world, 
of a good understanding between England and France. The 
Venice Conference has afforded a fresh proof of the same not 
very recondite, but too often very ignored, truth. The Venice 
meeting was convened to concert international measures which 
might prevent the transmission of the plague from Bombay to 
any European ports, A further object was to subject the Mecca 
pilgrimages to such regulations as, during an unhealthy season, 
might remove the risk of their acting as conductors of disease. 
Infectious maladies, with the quarantine questions arising out of 
them, have often been used by the neighbours of England as an 
instrument with which to assail her, and to gratify her neighbours’ 
jealousy of the Power that owns the greatest carrying trade cver 
borne across the high seas, This is what occurred during the 
latest cholera scare in Paris. That the attempt failed is due to 
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the diplomatic skill shown by our then Ambassador, Lord Dufferin, 
~—a skill sharpened doubtless by his past acquaintance with Gallic 
methods acquired in Levantine waters during the Lebanon troubles 
of seven and thirty years ago, In view of these facts, as well as of 
the electrical condition of the European atmosphere, one could not 
be surprised, on the eve of the Venice Conference, at being told that 
a step taken to arrest disease would infallibly have the effect of 
precipitating war. As a matter of fact the Venice Conference has 
added one more to the victories of peace, That it has done this 
as well as with conspicuous success secured its hygienic object, is 
chiefly due to the thorough understanding between the British and 
French delegates. The average of representatives to each nation 
may roundly be stated at four. Austria-Hungary, by reason of her 
widely ramifying Danubian interests, was invited to supplement 
her three diplomatists by three medical experts at the Council 
table. The names of the body thus composed were Count 
Lutzow, M. de Kusy, M. de Suzzara, Dr. Hagel, Dr, Karlinski, 
Dr. Kobler; each of the three men of science has a medical 
reputation that is European. The German contingent was pre- 
dominently scientific; it consisted of M. de Muhlberg, of M. 
Lehmann, and of Dr. Kulp. Italy in her emissaries also mingled 
diplomacy and science. She despatched M. Bonin-Lengare, M. 
Santoliquido, and Professor Foa. The Russian detachment was 
selected on the same principles; it consisted of M, Joninc, M. 
Lukianow, and the very distinguished M. Derewitzky. The 
English representatives were, in the interests of science: Dr, 
Cleghorn, Mr. Notter, Dr. Thorne Thorne, and as diplomat, 
Mr. Herbert, whose name first became brilliantly known to his 
countrymen at large from the plucky part he played in the 
recent Constantinople disturbances. The French medical envoys 
were M, Barthou, Dr. Brouardel, and Professor Proust. Their 
diplomatic colleague was the present French Ambassador at 
Berne, who is to-day in the running for the succession to Baron 
de Courcel at Albert Gate. M. Camille Barrére is well known 
in the best society in England as an agreeable man of the world, 
not less than a most accomplished writer, both in his own native- 
mother, and in that which may almost be called his adopted- 
mother tongue, English, During the Foreign Secretaryship o 
‘the late Lord Granville, this gentleman represented his Govern- 
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ment at the Danube and the Egyptian Conferences. He will yet 
at some date or other gratify good judges of character and events 
by representing his Republic at Albert Gate. 

The specific recommendations of the Venice gathering are the 
best proof of the skill with which the whole business was managed ; 
they may be briefly summarised. The Conventions of Paris, in 
all that concerns quarantine regulation, are of themselves a com- 
promise between the normal attitude of England and France in 
these matters. England has now had no difficulty in ratifying 
the sanitary rules to be applied to pilgrims. Turkey, at the 
instance of England, has agreed. The result is, that, for the 
present, all pilgrimages between India, Algeria, and the Holy 
Shrines of Mahommedanism are forbidden. The period of 
“observation” for ships on which deaths by plague occur has 
been fixed at ten days from the date of the last case. The 
interference with trade has been reduced to a minimum. Only 
a very small number of articles of commerce has been indicated 
as suspicious, and as subject, therefore, not to stoppage or con- 
fiscation, but to a process of disinfection by the medical officers, 
Generally, in fact, all the regulations which have worked well in 
the case of cholera were accepted by the Powers as adapted to 
the prevention of plague. Finally, in the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Red Sea, there has been established under the control of the 
International Council of Constantinople, a general surveillance of 
the Powers, stretching eastwards from the Black Sea, and to be in 
operation for nine months definitely, as long thereafter as circum- 
stances may require. All the resolutions now explained were 
arrived at with practical unanimity, chiefly, if not solely, through 
the cordial collaboration of England and France. Thus the 
incident that might have complicated the present crisis, has, to 
some extent, smoothed the way to its solution. The international 
understanding which is the best substitute available for an 
acting Court of Arbitration has brought France and England into 
friendly contact, has again accustomed them to peaceful collaboration. 

Because she practised the patience recommended to Greece by 
Lord Beaconsfield, Italy eventually was able to renew in the old 
age of the world the greatness of her classical youth. Because she. 
has failed in patience, Greece has risked the loss of the world’s 
friendship, and may have gone near to national suicide, One 
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spark almost in the powder magazine itself may seem to have 
fallen when, a few days ago, Dr. Jameson’s Transvaal example 
has proved too fatally contagious on the Turko-Greekish frontiere 
The trouble which it might have altogether warded off, diplomacy 
can, if it will, rob of the greatest danger. If the policy advocated 
in these pages a month ago had been adopted, peace, instead of 
having already been broken, might at this moment have been 
assured. The line for England was perfectly plain; to those 
who know the facts from local experience, it cannot seem to 
have been unsafe. The immediate withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from Crete; the acceptance of Greek co-operation in the 
pacification of that island: these are the two points on which 
Lord Salisbury should, and successfully might, have concentrated 
all his energies and skill. The policy now sketched out would 
at once, by fixing an international duty on Greece, have placed 
her under the dignified burden of a steadying responsibility, have 
given her martial sons the relief of blowing off their warlike 
steam, and have gratified her own amour propre. The wound- 
ing of that sentiment may at any moment add revolution at 
home to the misery of war abroad. So genuine an international 
procedure as that now indicated would have meant the peaceful 
occupation by the mixed European forces of those towns where 
the Mussulman population is chiefly collected. On the other 
hand, the Greek troops would naturally have occupied the country 
districts. For that purpose their identity in point of race and 
language with the inhabitants would obviously have fitted them, 
It is notorious that the Greeks would not have objected to the 
theoretical suzerainty of the Porte over Crete being maintained ; 
provided that, in any scheme of autonomy, the eventual right of 
the Cretans to decide upon their own polity, and the selection of 
a Governor acceptable to Greek sentiment, had been frankly 
recognised. As it is, Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet has thus far satisfied 
no. single section of European opinion. In its nervous anxicty 
to preserve peace, it has precipitated war. It has not promoted 
the pacification of Crete, It has maintained the Concert of Europe 
on the condition of making England play the part of principal 
bully in that arrangement. 

If, in mundane affairs, at an hour of international crisis the 
finger of Providence were ever visibly averting some natural 
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results of human blunders, and turning political mistakes into 
agencies of world-wide good, that process may surely be seen on 
a review of what is now passing. During the best part of a year, 
the war party in France has been daily hoping that some turn in 
events might detach the Russian Tsar from his Imperial brothers 
of Austria and Germany, and might impel him into the embraces 
of the lady with the helmeted hair and the tri-colour scarf. In 
the autumn of last year Paris went mad with delight because the 
presence of Nicholas II. on the Seine seemed to show that the 
fateful hour had come. The latest, and incomparably the most 
important feature in the contemporary situation, is the access of 
cordiality between the Three Emperors. Nothing is left undone 
by them to emphasise this fact in the eyes of the world. Therein 
is the real security against the present contest widening out into 
an European war. Naturally France may feel some chagrin, The 
Imperial League may yet secure the peace of the world. If the 
idea of an offensive war against Germany, with the help of her 
Russian ally, were ever present to the French mind as a practical 
policy, the relations between the Tsar, the Austrian Kaiser on the 
one hand, and the German on the other, have a!ready reminded 
the statesmen of Paris that the condition of retaining Russian 
friendship by France is the preservation of peace. No formal 
convention of monarchs and chancellors is necessary to impress 
this view on Europe. None the less, the private visits which the 
Kaisers are interchanging in the spring will be followed by a more 
ceremonial meeting later in the year. It has, indeed, though as 
yet unpublished, been already arranged, A summer of inter- 
national calm may follow a spring agitated by rather more than 
the usual allowance of political gales and racial squalls. This 
prospect is largely due to the Anglo-French entente cordiale auspici-+ 
ously shown by the attitude of the English and French representa- 


tives at Venice, 
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